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Editorial 
The Questioning Mind 


HILDREN recognize that the world is full of things to be examined. 
Life to them is a series of explorations, some few solutions, and a 
multitude of partial solutions and analyses. 

Life has contributed rich experiences to the teacher’s world, broaden- 
ing her interests and challenging inquiry and investigation. Such 
experiences guarantee the needs and the opportunities for exploration. The teacher’s 
appreciation of these opportunities and her acceptance of the challenge deny the 
assertion that with the passing of childhood questioning ceases, curiosity is dulled, 

and self-consciousness is allowed to thwart the questioning mind. 

Why investigate and discover? What are some of the opportunities to explore? 
The five day working week, simplified systems of housekeeping, women active in 
business indicate the changing conditions of social and industrial life. Established 
school activities need adjustment to adequately prepare children to cope with this 
life. Lay persons, uninformed about changes in school work, deserve justified, 
factual explanations from educational workers. The teacher herself needs factual 
information to guide her grouping of pupils, her choices of materials, content of 
lessons, and methods of teaching, her distribution of school time, and the stimulating 
arrangement of the classroom. She needs too, that surveying, weighing mind which 
prompts action based upon discovered facts. 

Thought may be active when a child exclaims, ‘“‘This is the way to hold your 
scissors,’ and when a teacher decides, “‘This is the proper time division for the day.” 
A “because,” introducing reasons, gives weight to such declarations and presents the 
evidence that thought kas been active. Studies, among others that have been or are 
being made, determine necessary habits to be developed in young children, analyze 
educative values of excursions in a school program, present interest factors in primary 
reading material and in children’s choices of books, and evaluate contrasting methods 
of teaching the several school activities. The field for investigation is vast and 
barely ploughed. 

The charm of a child lies in his active interests. The teacher’s charm lies in her 
mental alertness,—in her active interests. Her professional progress rides with her 
skill to recognize a problem, to state it directly and to go about its solution. There 
is always available help when the problem is ready for treatment. 

Progress is not confined to one’s skill in conducting school. All forms of social 
and avocational progress make a background of inestimable value for the reflecting 
child in the classroom ‘The Age demands a search for the truths that may support 
traditions, or may discard stubborn beliefs that cannot bear the light of analysis. 
A limber thinking ability is essential, an ability which recognizes the difference 
between mental inertia and the satisfaction born of acquired knowledge. 

Alert, active thinking opens the doorway of progress. Equipped, shall the teacher, 
standing on the threshold of this doorway, enter? 


Mary Dasney Davis 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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What the Kindergarten Can Do 
for the Backward Child 


FLORENCE MATEER 


Specialist in Corrective Education, The Laboratory School, Columbus, Ohio 


OR a score of years the kin- 

dergarten has had an accepted 

place in the education of the 

average normal child. At the 
same time it has been unassumingly 
accepting the backward child as one of 
its duties and making the most of him. 
It seems probable that a definite state- 
ment of the backward child’s problem 
would enable the kindergartner to recog- 
nize him more readily, and to give him 
what he needs with less constant strain 
and with a lessened sense of burden. 
The backward child, recognized and 
accepted, can be handled to mutual 
advantage; unrecognized, he becomes 
an irritant, delaying all the work of the 
normal group with whom he is of neces- 
sity associated. 

First of all one must define the limits of 
backwardness to be accepted by the kinder- 
garten. The obviously imbecilic or idi- 
otic child hasnoplace there. A child who 
cannot obey a simple direct command, 
such as “Bring the ball,” “Shut the 
door,” “Stand,” “Get your wraps,” 
is not ready for such social training. He 
should also have habits of toilet cleanli- 
ness well established. The point may 
be made that because of some poor con- 
dition of hand muscles he cannot go 
alone to the toilet but needs aid with 
buttons, although he is otherwise ready 


1 Address given at the Ohio Kindergarten 
Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, May 15, 1926. 


for training. It is my opinion that such 
children should not be accepted unless 
the mother readjusts her habits of cloth- 
ing the child, replacing bloomer buttons 
by elastic which any child intelligent 
enough to be in the kindergarten can 
easily manage. The present day smock- 
play-suit styles make this easily pos- 
sible and attractive. A mother who 
cannot cooperate to such an extent 
should not be cooperated with by the 
kindergarten, for the child cannot be 
sufficiently helped to compensate for 
the home neglect. 

Aside from this toilet inability a back- 
ward child who can speak, obey a com- 
mand, and play with the simplest blocks, 
is ready for training. I would automati- 
cally exclude from the kindergarten of 
usual size and usual help, the excitable 
child who cannot be kept at least twenty 
minutes at one task (he needs special 
nerve care); the excitable child who is 
cruel or dangerous to other children 
through pinching, biting, hitting (he 
needs special psycho-therapeutic meas- 
ures); the child whose speech has not 
gotten beyond the stage technically 
known as echolalia, or constant repeti- 
tion of what it said to him instead of 
comprehending it and responding to it 
(he needs another half year or so of 
growth before he can assimilate group 
training); and the overfat, sluggish, 
inert child who follows what the others 
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do some several minutes later (he 
should be sent for medical examination 
as a basis of possible correction before 
being accepted finally). To the parents 
of all these unaccepted types should be 
held out the hope of later acceptance, 
thus motivating their immediate attempt 
to obtain correction, for only too fre- 
quently when a child is refused admis- 
sion the parent takes the child home 
merely to wait placidly another half 
year and then to try admission again, 
without having made special use of the 
growth period intervening. 

Let us suppose we have disposed of 
these extreme deviates after a day’s, 
a week’s, or, at the most, two weeks’ 
observation. The problem then resolves 
itself into a question of what to do with 
the ten children, sometimes more, out of 
each forty, who are obviously below 


the others in all or almost all abilities. 
The answer becomes apparent if we de- 
vote ourselves first to an abstract com- 
parison (shown below) of the backward 
and the normal-level child. 

These contrasting attributes make one 
feel that what is actually needed is a 
separate division of the kindergarten for 
the backward child, but such a division 
is seldom practicable and by no means 
the best solution for either group of 
children. 

Every child has a right to be, education- 
ally, a part of the social group to which he 
will later be supposed to adjust as an 
adult. If he is segregated and adapted 
to as a child, he will not expect to make 
his own adaptations in later life. The 
dull child benefits by his contact with 
the bright child. He is stimulated to 
higher accomplishment by the achieve- 


The normal child adapts readily to the kinder- 
garten conditions. 


The normal child proceeds to learn from his 
environment. 


The normal child generalizes his experience from 
a few incidents, supplying much from other 
prekindergarten experience. 


The normal child is active and at the most needs 
only a suggestion to start such activity. 


The normal child has a desire for new experi- 
ences. It is the “appetite” indicating his 
mental growth. 


The normal child socializes easily and acts as 
one of a group after the briefest of experiences 
in a group. 


The normal child usually assimilates the kinder- 
garten curriculum in one year. Some may 
easily pass on after one semester, in prefer- 
ence to passing on the duller children, in order 
to save space. 


The backward child adapts slowly often needing 
repeated suggestions and even individual 
incentive such as extra praise. 


The backward child has to have his attention 
directed to the material presented by his 
environment. 


The backward child has to have such generali- 
zations made for him, and even then he is apt 
to have less well-developed concepts of the 
general situation. 


The backward child needs constant stimulation 
and encouragement to aid or even to replace 
his partial activity. 


The backward child often fears or dreads new 
things and has to be introduced to them 
through imitating a brighter child’s activities. 


The backward child is a follower, socializing 
more slowly, being usually one of those who 
demand constant repetition of a few activi- 
ties, games, or stories. 


The backward child is far better off for a second 
year and makes a better first grade pupil 
because of the more thorough kindergarten 
drill than if pushed on after one year. 
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ment of those who do more than he can 
do. Their activities give him a concrete 
model from which to copy, and he copies 
more effectively than he could any 
teacher's model, for his playmate is 
much nearer his own level. On the other 
hand, the bright child has a right to the 
demands made upon him by the duller 
child. It gives him an opportunity to 
express what he has learned from a new 
angle when he re-formulates and uses 
it to aid someone else. He achieves a 
more natural occasional leadership, than 
when classed only with his peers. He 
learns more of tolerance, suasion, and 
kindliness. 

The social adaptability of the bright 
child has its stimulating effect upon the 
backward child. The activity of the 
bright child stimulates response in his 
slower follower, so that we get a give- 
and-take balance. There is always some 
bright child who needs other children 
enough in his play schemes to be willing 
to make a strenuous effort to “sell” 
his project to the shy, slow, or sensitive 
child in order to have the number of 
human “aids” necessary to carry it out. 
One cannot be a captain without soldiers 
to direct. Even a play teacher needs 
children, while a storekeeper without 
patrons would soon be distracted. The 
backward child yields to these projects 
of others more readily than does the 
child with more initiative, who fre- 
quently prefers iis own project. The 
project-maker has his aides in the back- 
ward children who enjoy his leadership 
and learn under it. 

The norma: child’s utilization of all 
in his environment is a practical and 
continual demonstration to the back- 
ward child. On the other hand it is 
frequently only because of an efficient, 
willing, and admiring helper that the 
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normal child surpasses himself, reach- 
ing the triumph of new attainments. 

In group work the backward child is 
especially helpful. He provides the 
essential listener. The brighter child 
needs self expression more frequently. 
The backward child advances through 
hearing such expression, and can slowly 
be encouraged into like activity. 

In handwork and rhythm it is often 
the backward child who leads. More 
content to endure repetition, and more 
interested in concrete materials than in 
words, he expends his best efforts in 
these fields. His very slowness means 
greater accuracy and fewer shortcuts to 
a completion of the task in an unsatis- 
factory fashion. His imitative ability 
is usually good and he repeats hand- 
work efforts almost ad infinitum, satis- 
fied by the sense of success that comes to 
him. Such success and the praise he 
receives are usually his first incentive to 
the more difficult phases of kindergarten 
work. It is no unusual sight to see a 
taller, older, dull kindergarten child 
leading in building or even dramatiza- 
tion projects. For two years the writer 
had such a play leader in a boy almost 
unable to do anything else. His mono- 
logues as he built autos, houses, railroad 
stations, and enacted scenes from every- 
day life were the thing that made him 
the favorite playmate of children who 
were his superior mentally in every other 
kindergarten activity, while the atten- 
tion thus gained helped him compensate 
for the difficulties he met in his other 
work. 

Backward or slow children need the 
kindergarten even more than does the 
normal child. ‘The first grade of school 
takes a child, expects him to sit weary 
hours in the same place, accept group 
commands and carry them out, and to 
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learn Herculean tasks with not more 
than sixty seconds of direct attention out 
of each thirty or forty minutes. How 
can he adapt without warning to such 
demands? And yet every six year old 
child of the majority of school systems 
does go through such forced adapting. 
Nothing but kindergarten training can 
replace this strain by giving normal 
training that helps the six year old get 
ready for the temporary submerging of 
his individuality in the group activity, as 
is demanded when he begins grade work. 

The kindergarten provides this mental 
hygiene service in the preparation of 
children for first grade demands in a 
way that nothing else does. It is im- 
possible to say how much mental and 
physical distress is prevented by it. 
The kindergarten child is accepted as an 
individual. He is awakened to new 
interests and possibilities in the world 
around him. His habits of play and 
work are considered more essential than 
the finished product. Socializing him 
demands a definite place in the every- 
day schedule. Incentive as well as 
criticism is supplied, and he gradually 
helps resolve the group of which he is a 
part into a unit, happy in restricting 
personal desires to group issues. With 
this an actually accomplished fact he is 
more nearly ready for the amount of 
routine learning demanded of him in 
first grade. The backward child needs 
this preparation far more than the 
average child because of his slow adap- 
tation and lessened group consciousness. 
Lacking such preparation the backward 
child usually fails his first half year and 
sometimes the second, marking time in 
the primer work until he can make him- 
self ready for it. How much better 
that year spent in the happy spirit of 
the kindergarten! 


Perhaps a brief case story or two will 
best illustrate this significance of its 
training for the backward child. Henry 
was a nervous, small youngster of eight. 
His shifty, suspicioning eyes focused 
everywhere save on the teacher’s face. 
After two years in public school he had 
learned to count 1, 2, and to make o’s. 
His size was that of a scrawny five year 
old. His behavior that of a little wild 
animal. He was shifted into a private 
kindergarten. For the first week he 
did nothing save ignore commands. 
The next week he volunteered to recite a 
nursery rhyme. Soon he became one 
of the hardest working youngsters in 
the whole group. Meanwhile medical 
attention gave the basis for better 
health. After five months of such care 
he could count to one hundred, recite 
at least twelve nursery rhymes, could 
do all handwork nicely and enjoyed all 
he did. He was then promoted to 
primer work and did enough of this in 
six weeks to justify re-promotion to first 
grade where he is continuing to make 
good although he is shy and a slow 
learner. 

Jack is an entirely different sort of 
youngster. At three and one-half he 
tested high enough to enter first grade 
and had taught himself enough so that he 
could read, as well as most third grade 
children, such things as Eugene Fields’ 
poems. Despite this ability he was 
absolutely asocial, uninterested in play, 
barely able to maintain his balance in 
walking, and a whining, peevish child. 
A year of home care brought little im- 
provement. The next year he was 
placed in kindergarten with all his scho- 
lastic ability definitely ignored. No 
change was noticeable at first but gradu- 
ally he began gaining a balance of abili- 
ties until when six years old his play 
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interests were those of a normal child, 
his general information wide and whole- 
some, his athletic prowess equal to that 
of his chums, his baby brother was 
properly appreciated, and his one-time 
specialization in reading changed into 
generalized maturity and ability. 

Bob developed even more rapidly. 
He was a normal little boy of kindergar- 
ten age persistently refusing to be other 
than a saucy, screaming, vindictive little 
brute. His first day in school brought 
answering back and scolding at the 
kindergartner, with wise ignoring and 
then isolation from the group. The 
fifth week found him the eager helper, 
breaking into spontaneous poems and 
stories, cooperating fully, and with 
behavior markedly better at home. 

Unfortunately the kindergarten can- 
not help all children as quickly or as 
completely. Sometimes it is the parent 
who needs the kindergarten’s discipline. 
Dissension at home, an arrogant, whip- 
holding father, or a critical, faultfinding 
mother add constantly to a child’s per- 
sonality and behavior problems. To 
such a child the kindergarten is a refuge 
and a safe haven of happy desire, but 
only too often the imprint of the home 
paralyzes his expression in the group and 
he remains inarticulate, rude, over- 
whelmed into wrong expression by his 
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family life. Whenever one meets the 
child whose response to the kindergarten 
seems inadequate the home condition 
should be most carefully investigated 
for it is these children who more than 
any other group need what can be given 
them to balance their lack of love and 
home protection. 

Only too often we fall into the habit of 
thinking that the kindergartner is just 
one of the teaching profession, but she is 
more than this. Hers is the first oppor- 
tunity to make a child fit for the later 
demands of school life and of living 
in general. To her come half a hundred 
aimless, play-seeking babies with prob- 
lems of which they are inarticulately 
conscious. Whether these problems are 
analyzed and corrected, or whether they 
are submerged and become permanent 
handicaps, it lies largely in her hands to 
decide. A year of happiness with the 
joy of understanding and being under- 
stood; a year of learning with adventure 
and joy in achievement; a year of prac- 
tise in being a member of society, not 
some one’s baby, a year of habit forma- 
tion with neatness, accuracy, obedience, 
cheerfulness, kindness, and cleanliness 
emphasized. What is it but personal, 
sensible mental hygiene humanely ap- 
plied? And who needs it more than the 
backward child? 


Life means for us constantly to transform into light and flame 


all that we are or meet with. 


—Nietzsche. 


Elementary Education of Young 


Geniuses 
CATHARINE M. COX 


Director, California Bureau of Juvenile Research, Whittier State School, 
Whittier, California 


CAREFUL evaluation of the 
performance of _ gifted 
youths of today and a com- 
parison of their achievement 

with their ability to achieve indicate 
that in many cases the most able 
are accomplishing less than their maxi- 
mum possibility and often less than the 
average performance that might be ex- 
pected of them. There are indications 
that this is particularly true in the lower 
grades. In many of our schools time and 
expense are being misdirected in the at- 
tempt to make the less able equal to 
their more capable brothers and sisters, 
while the more able are left to their own 
resources; in consequence, the latter 
are, comparatively speaking, less well 
educated at the end of each year than 
their slower companions. The poor 
student is pushed and pulled; he is vari- 
ously stimulated,—at home by anxious 
parents and at school by patient 
teachers. The good student is left to 
his own resources and allowed to go his 
own gait. 

In the training of her duller members 
society finds a means of protecting herself. 
In the training of her brilliant members she 
might find a means of enriching and en- 
nobling her future. Although the ten- 
dency to level up and to level down is 
not a new one, there have been from 
the time of Plato onward striking ex- 


amples of what superior training can do 
—not, indeed, to make cabbages into 
oak trees, to use Carlyle’s figure, but 
to make either excellent cabbages or 
excellent oak trees where, without special 
culture, inferior ones would have de- 
veloped. A few typical historical cases 
may offer suggestion and encouragement 
to those interested in the conservation 
of talent. 

On the one hand, the well-known case 
of Caspar Hauser is illustrative of the 
results of superior training given to an 
individual of low mentality. Caspar 
himself benefited little, but science 
learned through his experience some- 
thing more about the limits of training. 
This case demonstrated the impossibil- 
ity of providing a working substitute for 
brain cells. On the other hand, light is 
thrown on the more neglected aspect of 
the training of the gifted by reports of 
the early development of eminent men 
and women.! A few celebrated indi- 
viduals of whom history has preserved a 
record had an inferior training, many 
had an average one for the period, some 
had the superior advantages which en- 


1 A study by the writer of the early develop- 
ment of 301 eminent individuals who lived be- 
tween 1450 and 1850 will shortly appear from 
the press: Vol. II in the series Genetic Studies 
of Genius, edited by L. M. Terman, Stanford 
University Press. 
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courage the early budding of genius in 
those who have the greatest possi- 
bilities. 

Certain examples of special training 
are conspicuous. In the period when a 
classical curriculum furnished the only 
form of school instruction Agassiz, the 
naturalist; Liebig, the chemist; Hum- 
boldt, the geologist; Darwin, the anthro- 
pologist; Jenner, the bacteriologist; 
found their most stimulating early in- 
terests entirely outside prescribed fields 
of study, and in these extra-curricular 
activities they found the beginnings of 
their significant life interests. 

Only one of these youths (A. V. 
Humboldt) was trained entirely outside 
the limits of stereotyped pedagogical 
method. It is interesting and perhaps 
significant that a second participant, 
Mr. Humboldt’s brother, in the same 
course of individual training also became 
a celebrated man. Although the Hum- 
boldt brothers were not given an unusual 
training because they were thought to be 
more remarkable than others of their 
social group or of their family, they 
were remarkable and they were able to 
benefit, perhaps as few could have done, 
by the instruction of eleven superior 
teachers, each one of whom was eminent 
in his own line. A scientific technic of 
today, the mental test, might have re- 
vealed in these youths and at an early 
age the possibilities which their parents’ 
intuition guessed. Mental tests of the 
Humboldt brothers would probably have 
revealed I. Q.’s not less than 160 and 
perhaps much higher. Their native 
gifts were developed from earliest child- 
hood and both men reached a rank of 
achievement in later life that places 
their names among the 301 greatest 
of four centuries. The significant fac- 
tor in the early training of these men 
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was the stimulation of every ability, 
the utilization of every gift. 

The spirit of freedom and the objec- 
tive of individual development which 
never have been lost sight of in certain 
educational trends are exemplified in 
the training of other great men of the 
past. Rare today as in their own time 
are teachers like Montaigne’s family 
who taught their boy Greek by means of 
a game; like Niebuhr’s father who play- 
fully instructed his son in practical 
engineering problems before he was 
eight; like the elder Pitt and John Adams 
who made learning a delight to their 
sons and who offered them a means of 
reaching the high level of attainment 
and the wide variety of genuine interests 
which fitted them for fine public en- 
deavor in their early twenties. - Pascal’s 
father gave up his other activities to 
devote himself to the training of his 
children, so important did their instruc- 
tion appear to him. Goethe’s father 
spent much of his time devising methods 
by which his son might become the 
skilful lawyer and statesman that the 
father had vainly wished to be; and the 
early literary training of the diplomat 
who was also a poet was not neglected. 

Beaumarchais wrote: “A man _ has 
always to re-commence his education on 
getting free from tke pedants.” In so 
far as modern education cultivates the 
original talents of each child under her 
care she escapes from the pedant’s 
chains. Milton and Bacon felt that 
their training had hindered their prog- 
ress. What might they have achieved 
if an education had been given them that 
furthered their development! 

Bentley said of his teachers that they 
could not discover that he was ‘‘ponder- 
ing in his mind and fixing what he had 
learned more firmly than if he had been 
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bawling it out amongst the rest of his 
school fellows.” By this he warns 
teachers from requiring the same kind 
of response and the same type of learning 
from all their children. 

Lope de Vega learned so readily that 
he found all the things he was taught too 
easy for his clever intellect. He offers 
an example of lack of proper classifica- 
tion; not enough was expected of him 
and his youthful years were not en- 
riched as they might have been. 

When Goethe’s childish activity was 
“well directed” he ‘‘succeeded in any- 
thing he tried” and ‘‘the success pleased 
him immensely.” The bright child, like 
any other, requires guidance—he, like 
others, learns by being taught; he differs 
from others in his ability to excel in all 
activities. 

Mirabeau’s parents wrote: ‘“‘Mira- 
beau keeps us busy—but we have an 
eye on him.” We owe the brilliant 
youth, quite as much as we do the stu- 


ANGELO PATRI says— 


his own affair. 


and under his own powet. 


cheated of his strength. 
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pid one, the benefit of wise supervision. 
His enthusiasms and his precocious intel- 
lectual agility may lead him as far from 
the beaten path as a perverted interest 
may draw his less able comrade. The 
illustrious men and women of history 
who were given adequate early training 
learned their lessons from it and saved 
their later years for the more important 
and significant business of life. 

Education of gifted children today 
as in the past should provide joyous 
teaching without pedantry, a method 
adapted to the individual, a requirement 
im achievement that takes ability into 
account, continual guidance into many 
right channels and a kindly supervision 
that aids the child in solving his problems 
and constantly stimulates him to attempt 
more difficult ones. 

The best education will produce the 
best results and the best is the only 
training adequate for our ablest 
youth. 


You can give a child nothing that he can keep. All that 
is truly his is a part of him. 
grows out of himself and the growth of that power is purely 
You can guide it, but you cannot give it to 
him. Ashe is to stand out a man, so must he be born again, 


Such power as he possesses 


We who have suffered our own growing grieve to see a 
child agonizing to emerge into life, and often we make the 
mistake of trying to save him the cost of his soul. 
the hard lessons; we step in between him and the consequence 
of his conduct; we give him the money he should have earned; 
we pity him openly when we should have called on his cour- 
age and faith. When he fails, we blame him—this child we 


We do 


Thanksgiving in Mother Goose 
Land 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 


Yates Center, Kansas 


STAGE SETTING 


In the back center is a corn shock, with 
pumpkins scattered around the foot of the 
shock. 

In the front center is the biggest pumpkin 
it is possible to get. 

Branches of evergreen in buckets, set at the 
sides and back, with autumn leaves strung and 
festooned about, give the stage the ‘‘woodsy”’ 
appearance desired. 

At one side, standing at an angle, is a piece 
of wallboard about five feet high. On this in 
block lettering are the words, “MoTHER Goose.” 
The lettering should be as attractive as possible 
for this is the outside of the nursery rhyme 
book in which MoTHER Goose and her children 
live. It is on this cover of the book she taps to 
call her children, and it is through this doorway 
they come, as she turns the cover. 

Each character entering the stage steps just 
back of Bossy and JANE before speaking, and 
then takes his place so as to form a semi-circle 
about them. 


THE PLAY 


(Bossy and JANE enter, swinging their lunch 
pail between them, and singing The Frightened 
Pumpkin, or other Thanksgiving song. They 
stop before the big pumpkin and look at it before 
speaking.) 

JANE—I’m going to be thankful for pumpkin 
pie. 

Bosspy—lI’m not. I’m going to be thankful 
for turkey. 

Jane—That’s what Peggy is going to thank- 
ful for. 


Bospy—Well, Ray is going to be thankful 
for pumpkin pie. 

JANE—I don’t care—I guess all the children 
in our room are going to be thankful for turkey 
and pumpkin pie. I wish I could think of 
something else. 

(Boxy looks around, and up to the sun.) 

Bossy—I wonder what time it is? I’m get- 
ting hungry. 

JANE—I think it is just about the time we 
go to sleep at school. Seventeen of us went to 
sleep in our five minutes yesterday. Won’t we 
be strong? Let’s play the pumpkin is our desk, 
and go to sleep now, so we will grow strong. 

Bossy—aAll right. If you wake up first, 
you sing— 


Wake up, children, 
Wake up, children. 
Wake up, children, 
It’s time to go to work. 


(Bossy sings this to the tune, Good Night, 
Ladies.) 

(Children lay heads on pumpkin and go to 
sleep. JANE lifts head to say—) 

JaneE—I do wish I could think of something 
to be thankful for beside turkey and pumpkin 
pie. 

(JANE lays head down and goes to sleep. 
MoTHER GOoSE opens door of MoTHER GoosE 
Book and steps out. She watches the children 
awhile before beginning to talk.) 

MotTHER GoosE—My! My: Think of little 
boys and girls living in America and not having 
anything to be thankful for but turkey and 
pumpkin pie. My little folks are over a 
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hundred years old, and they could tell them a 
lot of things they should be thankful for—I’ll 
just call them. 

(MoTHER GoosE taps on door. Jack and 
Jit enter, pass to back of pumpkin and watch 
the two children. MoTHER GoosE waves her 
wand over Boppyand JANE. They awaken, rub 
their eyes, and look in amazement at MoTHER 
Goose and at JAckK and Jit.) 

Jack and Jirr— 


We are Jack and Jrtt. 
We went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 


(Jmxu rubs JAck’s bandaged head.) 
Ju1— 


Jack fell down 
And broke his crown. 


JacK— 
And JILL came tumbling after. 


I didn’t cry though. 

Jrzt—We just came to tell you how thankful 
you should be that you have plenty of water. 
Just suppose you had not any water to drink. 

Jack—And suppose you had no water to wash 
your face or your clothes. 

Jane—I never thought about that. 

(Jack and Jrit take places at back of stage, 
holding bucket between them. MoTHER GoosE 
taps to call each of her children. Each as he 
enters goes to BoBBy and JANE. Enter—LITTLe 
Miss Murrett.) 

Litttr Miss Murrett— 


IT am Lirtie Miss Murrett. 
I sat ona tuffett, 
Eating my curds and whey. 


MoTHER GoosE— 


There came a big spider 
And sat down beside her 
And frightened Miss MUFFETT away. 


Littre Miss MuFrretr—I am going to sit 
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down here and eat—where there are no spiders. 
You ought to be thankful for good curds and 
whey. And you would not have any if it were 
not for LirtLte Boy BLuE’s cow. 

(LitTLre Miss MuFFfett sits down on a stool 
and occasionally takes a spoon from her dish 
to eat. Enter, Lirtre Tommy TucKER.) 

LittLe Tommy TucKeER— 


I am LittTLte Tomaty TucKER. 
I sing for my supper. 


MorTHEer GoosE— 
What will you eat? 
Littte Tommy TuckKER— 
White bread and butter. 


I think you should be thankful for the flour 
to make the bread; and for the wheat to make 
the flour; and for the farmer to raise the wheat. 
Yes, and for the butter to put on the bread. 
And you would not have any butter to go on the 
bread if it were not for Lirtre Boy Bivue’s 
cow. 

Bospy—Well, I’m going to be thankful for 
LittLteE Boy Btue’s cow. I wonder where 
LitTLe Boy BLvE is? 

(Lirtte Tommy Tucker takes his place— 
occasionally he takes 2 bite of his bread. 
MorTHER Goose taps on the door of her book 
with her wand and calls Lirtre Boy BLue—) 

MOoTHER GoosE— 


O, LittLe Boy BiLure 

Come, blow your horn 

The sheep are in the meadow, 
And the cows are in the corn. 
Where is the little boy 

That looks after the sheep? 
He is under the haystack 
Fast asleep. 


(LittLteE Boy BLve enters out of breath, 
running.) 

LittLe Boy BLUE—No,T’mnotasleep. I’ve 
been looking after my cow. If I did not find 
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her you would not have any milk for supper, 
nor any cheese—nor any beefsteak for dinner. 
And I] bet you never thought to be thankful 
for my old cow’s hide to make cow-hide shoes 
for little boys and girls and cow-hide boots for 
your daddy. And what about your father’s 
Galloway coat, Bopspy—Did you ever think 
where it came from? 

Bosspy—Yes, and your horn—Do you play 
in the band? I am going to be thankful for 
horns for the band, too. 

(Enter Mistress Mary) 

Mistress Mary— 


I’m Mistress Mary, guile contrary. 
JANE— 

How does your garden grow? 
Mistress Mary— 


With cockle shells and silver bells 
And pretty maids all in a row. 


Why aren’t you thankful for pretty flowers, 
and trees, and grass? 

JanE—I never thought about being thankful 
for them. 

(Doctor Foster enters.) 

Doctor FostER— 


I’m Doctor FOSTER. 
I went to Gloster 
In a shower of rain. 


MotTHER GoosE— 


He stepped in a puddle 
Upto his middle, 
And never went there again. 


Doctor FostER—But I do go to your houses 
whenever you are sick—And you should be 
thankful for a doctor to make you well. 

(Enter boy with hen under arm.) 

Boy witH HeEN— 


Higgledy, piggledy, 
My black hen. 
She lays eggs for gentlemen. 
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Sometimes nine, 
And sometimes ten. 
Higgledy, piggledy, 
My black hen. 


What would your daddy do without his egg 
for breakfast? And you do not have to have 
turkey for Thanksgiving—You can have 
chicken. I think you should be thankful for 
my black hen—But you can’t have her to eat. 
I will show you one of her eggs. 

(Goes to book cover and leads Humpty 
Dumpty in) 

Humpty Dumpty— 


I’m Husty Duserty. 

I sat on the wall. 

I had a great fall. 

Three score men and three score more 
Cannot place me as I was before. 


But, you should be thankful for me in your 
pudding. 

(Enter Hickory Dickory) 

Hickory Dickory— 


Hickory, dickory, dock— 
The mouse ran up this clock. 
The clock struck one— 

The mouse ran down. 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


You should be thankful for clocks and watches, 
so you can get to school in time and not be 


A dillar, a dollar, 
A ten o'clock scholar. 


(Enter Otp Woman Wao LIveD IN A SHOE.) 
Otp Woman Wuo LIveD IN A SHOE— 


I’m the old woman 

Who lives in a shoe. 

I have so many children 

I do not know what to do. 
When we do not have much money 

T give them some broth 

Without any bread. 
When they are naughty 
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I spank them all séundly 
And send them to bed. 


You should be thankful for your brothers 
and sisters, children—Big families do have so 
much fun. 

MAN IN THE Moon— 


I’m the MAN IN THE Moon. 

I came tumbling down 

To ask the way to Norwich. 

I went by the south 

And I burned my mouth 

With supping cold pease porridge. 


What would you children do without the 
night so you could sleep? And what would you 
do dark nights without my little sister and me? 
I will call my little sister. 

(Goes to door of book, calls “Little Sister,” 
and leads back the Star.) 

STAR— 


I am your little sister— 

They call me peep, peep; 

I wade the water, deep, deep, deep. 

I climb the mountain high, high, high. 


MAN IN THE Moon— 


And, poor litile creature, 
She has but one eye. 


STaR—We love little folks, and we want you 
to thank God for us. 

(Enter LitTLe Bo-PEEp.) 

LittLe Bo-PEEP— 


I’m LitTLE Bo-PEEpP. 
I’ve lost my sheep, 
And can’t tell 

Where to find them. 


MoTHER GoosE— 


Leave them alone, 

And they'll come home 
And bring their tails 
Behind them. 


If my sheep stayed lost, you would never have 
any pretty woolen dress again, JANE, nor any 
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warm woolen trousers, Boppy. 

be thankful for my sheep. 
(WEE WILLIE WINKIE knocks on inside of 

book cover, and recites while still out of sight.) 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE— 


O, you should 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE runs through the town 

Upstairs and downstairs, in his night gown. 

Knocking at the window, calling through the 
lock, 

“Are the boys and girls in bed? Now it’s 
eight o’clock.” 


(WEE WILLIE WINKIE steps through the book 
door and goes up to the children.) 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE—I think little boys 
and girls should be thankful that they have 
daddies and mamas to put them to bed at eight 
o’clock so they will grow strong. 

(Enter StupLe Simon.) 

SIMPLE SIMoN— 


I’m SIMPLE SIMON 
I went a fishing 
For to catch a whale. 


MoTHER GoosE— 


And all the water 
That he had 
Was in his mother’s pail. 


SIMPLE Simon—You needn’t laugh. You 
ought to be thankful that you have someone to 
fish for you. And I may catch a whale yet. 

(SimpLE Srmon sits on floorand fishes. Enter 
Jack Spratt and WIFE.) 

WIFE— 


Jack Spratt could eat no fat 
JACK SPRATT— 

My wife could eat no lean. 
BotH— 


And so, betwixt us both, you see, 
We licked the platter clean. 


We are thankful for enough to eat every day. 
Aren’t you? 


n oh. 
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{Enter PETER Pouwpxrn Eater’s WIFE.) 
PETER Puwexry Eater’s WIFE— 


I’m PETER, PETER PUMPKIN EATER’s WIFE. 
He put me in a pumpkin shell 
And there he kept me very well. 


You should be thankful for the inside of the 
pumpkin to make pies and for the outside to 
make jack o’lanterns. 

(Enter LirtTLe Jack Horner.) 

Littte Jack HornER— 


I’m LatTLe Jack Horner. 

I sat in a corner 

Eating my Chrisimas pie. 

I pui in my thumb 

And pulled out a plum, 

And said, ““What a good boy am I.” 


I just know you must be thankful for Christ- 
mas, and Santa Claus—and because it is Jesus’ 
birthday. 

(Enter Basy BUNTING) 

Basy BuntTinc— 


I’m Basy BUNTING. 

Daddy's gone a hunting 

To get a litile rabbit skin 

To wrap his BABY BUNTING in. 
You just must be thankful for your daddies— 

I wouldn’t trade my daddy off for anybody. 

(Enter boy and girl on horses.) 
Girt ox HorsE— 


I ride a cock horse io Banbury cross 

To sce an old lady upon a white horse, 
Rings on her fingers, and beils on her toes, 
And so she makes music wherever she goes. 


Aren’t you glad that grandmas can be so 


happy? Iam. 
Boy on HorsE— 


T have alittle pony, 

His name is Dapple Gray. 

I lent him to a lady 

To ride a mile away. 

She whipped him, she slashed him, 
She rode him through the mire. 
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I would not lend my pony now 
For all that lady’s hire. 


Children should be thankful that there are 
ponies to ride. 

(Enter Little Girt wiTH CurRL) 

LittLe GIRL WitH A CuRL— 


I'm the litile girl 

That has a litile curl 

Right in the middle of my forehead— 
And when I am good 

I am very, very good. 


Aren’t you thankful that your mamma says 
sometimes that you are very, very good? Iam. 
(Mary Tat Hap a Littre Lams enters.) 

Mary Tuat Hap a Littre Lamp— 


I’m the Mary that had a little lamb. 
Its fleece was white as snow, 

And every single place I went 

That lamb was sure to go. 


Ji followed me to school one day, 
Which was against the rule. 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned it out 
But still it lingered near, 

And waited patiently about 
Until I did appear. 


I think you little children should be thankful 
that you have little pets to play with, and 
good schools to go to. 

(MoTHER GoosE waves wand over BosBy 
and Jane. They lay down their heads and go 
tosleep. She opens the door to the book, waves 
her wand again, and all of her children pass 
quietly through the door. She then waves the 
wand over Boppy and JANE again, and they 
waken just as she is disappearing through the 
door.) 

JANE—Where are we? 
Goose was here. 

Bossy—So did I. 


I thought MoTHER 


Do you think she came 
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to tell us things to be thankful for? Didn’t you 
see her children? 
JANE—I’m sure they were here. I can think 


now of (counts on fingers) one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten—things to be 
thankful for—more than that. I haven’t 
enough fingers—Lend me your hand, Boxy. 

(On Bossy’s hand JANE goes on counting up 
to fifteen.) 

JaNE—Fifteen things to be thankful for. 

Bospsy—l’m hungry. Let’s go under that 
big tree and eat our lunch. 

(Children pass off stage in direction of tree 
Bossy had pointed to, swinging their lunch pail 
between them, and singing, Father, We Thank 
Thee For The Night, or other Thanksgiving 
song.) 

(The End) 


NOTES 


The Frightened Pumpkin—song at beginning 
—is from the Progressive Music Series, Book 
One. 

The Mother Goose Rhymes are based on the 
wording as given in Children’s Literature, by 
Curry and Clippinger. 

COSTUMING 


Bossy and JANE—Dress as the ordinary 
child of the locality would dress for out-of-doors 
at Thanksgiving time. 

MotTHER GoosE—Wears a cape, a full dress 
skirt, and apron. Her hat is like a “stove pipe 
hat” and may be made by taking an oblong of 
construction paper, pinning it around the head 
so that it stands straight up—about ten inches— 
then cutting a rim of construction paper, and 
slipping it down over the other. She carries a 
wand which may be wrapped with tin foil. 

Jack and Jirt—Dress as ordinary children. 
Jack has a bandage around his head. They 
carry a bucket between them. 

LittreE Miss MuFFett carries a pudding 
bowl in one arm, a spoon in the other hand. 

Littre Tommy Tucker carries a slice of 
buttered bread. 
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LittLreE Boy BLuE may dress in blue. He 
should wear a blue tie and carry a horn. 

Mistress Mary has a wreath of artificial 
flowers around her head, another around her 
neck. She carries a watering pot. 

Doctor Foster wears a long rain coat, and 
a “stove pipe hat’’ much like that of MoTHER 
Goose, though not so tall. 

Boy WITH THE HEN carries a real hen under 
his arm. 

Humpty Dumpty carries in front of himthe 
pasteboard outline of an egg “broken’’—so 
large that it almost covers him. 

Hickory, Dickory carries the pasteboard 
face of a clock so large that it about covers him. 

THE OLp WoMAN IN THE SHOE is almost 
completely covered with dolls—Dolls of all sizes 
are tied all about her—even at the sides of her 
forehead. 

Tue MAN IN THE Moon carries a pasteboard 
moon in such a way that his face is framed by 
the semi-circle. 

THe STAR carries a large pasteboard star 
before her face. 

LirtLte Bo-PEEp carries a crook, and may 
wear a broad-brimmed hat. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE wears his night clothes, 
and carries a candle. 

SIMPLE Sm0n carries a small bucket, a fishing 
rod made of a stick, a pin, and some cord. 

Jack Spratt and His Wire carry between 
them a good-sized platter. 

PETER PUMPKIN EaATER’s WIFE carries in 
front of her a large pasteboard pumpkin. 

LitTLe Jack Horner carries a small baking 
dish. 

Basy BuntTINc is wrapped in heavy wrapping 
paper—the paper tied into two ears at the top 
of his head. 

THE GIRL AND Boy on Horses ride horses 
made by cutting out horse heads and tacking 
them to broomsticks. 

Tue LITTLE GIRL WITH THE Curt has a little 
curl hanging down on her forehead. 

Mary Tuart Hap A LitTLe Lams just dresses 
to look like the dear little girl that she is. 
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The Thousand and Three Words 
Most Frequently Used by 
Kindergarten Children 


MADELINE DARROUGH HORN 


Chairman Child Study Committee, International Kindergarten Union 


HE list of words given in 

this article is the result of a 

study made by the Child 

Study Committee of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union. This 
committee attempted to find out the 
vocabulary children use while attending 
kindergartens. The committee who su- 
pervised, accumulated, and tabulated 
these data with the aid of many kinder- 
gartners all over the country are as 
follows: 


Julia Wade Abbot—Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Georgia Brown—Principal of the William R. 
Belknap School of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Helen Christianson—University of California, 
Southem Branch, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Elizabeth Cullen—Assistant Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mary Howard French—Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Madeline Darrough Horn—Iowa City, Iowa. 

Grace Mix—Supervisor of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 


This list of words was obtained by 
recording verbatim the conversation of 
children while attending kindergarten. 
No attempt was made to keep the con- 
versation of individual children. This 


1The second of a series of articles by the 
author. 


study has 489,555 running words and 
7097 individual words. Because of lack 
of space only 1003 individual words are 
given with their frequencies in this 
article. No attempt has been made to 
rank these words. However, anyone in- 
terested in the rank of any word may 
find it with the data that are given. 

The following outline tells what con- 
stitutes a word in this study: 


1. All words given as such in capital letters in 
Webster’s International Dictionary, 1925 
edition. 

. All inflections of parts of speech involving 
a shift in spelling of nouns, verbs, pro- 
nouns, adverbs, adjectives. 

. Proper nouns of more than local interest. 

. Contractions. 

5. Children’s coined words. 

6. Two or more words that represent one 
concept to the child, as “sewing 
machine.” 

7. Slang. 


to 


He Oo 


The committee desired these dis- 
criminations in tabulating that proved 
impossible because the work was done by 
many people widely separated: 


1. To count as separate words the same word 
used as different parts of speech. 


? The whole list of words may be published 
later in pamphlet form. A thousand and three 
are given because the three words over a thou- 
sand had the same frequency as the preceding 
twelve. 
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2. To count as separate words the same word 
used with different meanings. 


With this definition of what was 
termed ‘“‘word” in mind, the following 


I—21893 
a—20582 
the—15734 
to—12611 
and—11737 
it—10025 
is—7755 
you—7129 
my—6714 
in—6016 
we—5078 
on—4885 
that—4839 
going—4537 
have—4496 
this—4371 
of —3803 
one—3678 
make—3455 
he—3452 
some—3358 
little —3283 
got—3174 
me—3083 
are—2960 
they—2771 
was—2730 
look—2689 
can—2687 
there—2546 
for—2521 
up—2512 
get—2494 
all—2396 
out—2381 
at—2379 
saw—2321 
like—2303 
do—2264 
here—2242 
see—2159 
put—2150 
them—2122 
she—2113 
go—2112 
what—2087 
know—2067 
down—1948 
want—1920 
T’m—1845 
am—1837 
house—1823 
had—1809 
big—1778 
too—1655 
with—1622 
will—1621 
be—1608 
now—1529 
not—1496 
mine—1441 


oh—1416 
no—1399 
did—1387 
mother—1383 
has—1364 
made—1323 
went—1312 
don’t—1282 
when—1281 
so—1i263 
yes—1256 
your—1254 
two—1252 
then—1222 
come—1209 
take—1194 
our—1140 
her—1103 
over—1080 
his—1073 
how—1022 
right—1009 
it’s (is)—1007 
yours—1002 
where—991 
Vl—970 
an—967 
off—967 
just—954 
can’t—940 
because—938 
play—935 
home—918 
more—858 
way—854 
that’s—850 
if—827 
him—824 
say—816 
baby—809 
didn’t—806 
let—795 
back—785 
good—782 
boy—770 
said—765 
any—763 
Miss—763 
time—762 
from—757 
could—744 
give—743 
red—741 
tree—735 
these—717 
cut—698 
school—689 
man—677 
us—657 
about—635 
three—626 


list was compiled. The number after 
each word is its frequency of occurrence 
arranged in descending order. 


were—625 
would—624 
paper—618 
away—615 
let’s—611 
eat—607 
milk—607 
but—605 
girl—605 
around—594 
by—593 
water—590 
here’s (is) —579 
another—577 
Christmas—577 
basket—572 
something—571 
Santa Claus—561 
need—560 
paste—550 
blue—544 
pretty—543 
doll—539 
bring—537 
making—533 
day—530 
came—530 
table—521 
once—518 
those—515 
chair—506 
other—496 
white—488 
flower—485 
dress—479 
nice—479 
guess—478 
who—474 
door—473 
took—470 
tell—469 
think—465 
train—458 
T’ve—450 
green—448 
four—443 
picture—435 
new—434 
coming—433 
old—428 
as—425 
first-—424 
snow—424 
blocks—422 
daddy—422 
won’t—420 
teacher—419 
boat—418 
black—406 
isn’t—405 
things—405 


we’re (are) —399 
mama—395 
people—393 
box—392 
yesterday—391 
name—389 
night— 389 
thing—388 
to-day—386 
bed—385 
hat—381 
show—380 
car—378 
makes—373 
there’s—372 
long—370 
flowers—367 
yellow—365 
father—359 
brother—355 
lot—355 
again—354 
hey—350 
sister—350 
sing—347 
much—346 
after—345 
gave—345 
sit—338 

its (poss.)—331 
color—330 
goes—328 
why—326 
miss—324 
please—324 
dog—323 
fire—321 
well—320 
grass—318 
done—315 
side—315 
horses—314 
looks—314 
cow—312 
through—308 
children—305 
store—301 
last—296 
brown—295 
funny—295 
run—293 
their—293 
couldn’t—292 
than—292 
morning—290 
never—290 
garden—289 
better—288 
horse—286 
only—283 
almost—279 
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work—278 
chicken—277 
five—277 
told—276 
apples—274 
keep—274 
may—272 
walk—270 
cold—268 
buy—267 
round—267 
scissors—267. 
rain—266 
book—265 
ball—263 
clean—262 
enough—262 
he’s (is) —262 
head—261 
place—261 
use—261 
sometimes—260 
birds—259 
to-morrow—256 
or—256 
hand—254 
hard—254 
help—252 
wash—251 
turkey—250 
turn—250 
apple—249 
stick—249 
grow—248 
nest—247 
whole—247 
lots—245 
street—244 
next—242 
robin—242 
should—242 
does—240 
shall—239 
top—238 
getting—237 
candy—236 
great—235 
money—235 
must—232 
hands—231 
comes—230 
wagon—230 
every—229 
live—229 
into—227 
six—227 
find—226 
seen—225 
town—224 
window—224 
haven’t—223 
kind—222 
floor—220 
many—220 
orange—219 
across—219 
somebody—219 
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party—217 
stand—217 
sand—216 
trees—215 
real—212 
high—211 
piece—210 
wear—210 
drink—209 
cat—208 
fall—208 
build—207 
been—206 
Easter—206 
already—205 
paint—205 
she’s (is) —204 
before—203 
beat—202 


birthday—200 
cake—200 
brought—198 
stay—198 
fix—198 
coat—198 
bear—197 
where’s Pgh 
anything—196 
feet—193 
write—192 
windows—191 
lady—1i89 
Sunday—188 
sure—188 
always—187 
hold—187 


shoes—179 
yard—179 
ask—179 
might—179 
chimney—179 
front—179 
under—179 
wish—178 
says—177 
which—177 
leaves—176 
sick—176 
stop—176 
story—176 
bought—173 
church—172 
myself—172 
wind—171 
bread—170 
ground—170 
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plant—169 
purple—166 
summer—165 
ice—164 
along—163 
leave—163 
open—162 
call—161 
wait—161 


Thanksgiving—159 


board—159 


watch—155 
handle—154 
doing—153 
ones—153 
nothing—152 
fast—152 
found—152 
chickens—151 
egg—151 
jump—151 
flag—1i51 
pumpkin—15i 
ride—151 
light—150 
they’re—150 
finish—149 
engine—148 
Mrs.— a 


pig—148 

we'll (shall) —148 
hill—147 
while—147 
wood—147 


you’re (are)—146 


country—145 
bell—144 
butter—144 


looked—141 
together—141 
1 


straight—140 
when—140 
hole—138 
hot—138 
sky—138 
Santa—136 
bridge—136 
what’s (is)—136 
hear—136 
thought—136 
V’d—135 
game—134 
played—134 
clothes—134 


break—133 
corn—133 
aren’t—133 
chairs—133 
wouldn’t—133 
kid—133 
doesn’t—132 
else—132 
gets—132 
start—132 
toys—132 
afraid—131 
dishes—131 
year—131 
ate—130 
hasn’t—130 
same—130 
catch—130 
half—130 
fly—129 
garage—129 
mean—129 
seven—129 
soon—129 
outside—128 
alone—128 
pink—128 
both—127 
cows—127 


rabbit—125 
winter—125 
playing—125 
dolly—125 
block—124 
everybody—1i24 
pull—i24 
lunch—123 
wheat—123 
move—122 
shoe—122 
sitting—122 
best—122 
bigger—122 
duck—122 
ought—121 
wanted—120 
farm—119 
eggs—119 
squirrel—119 
song—118 
are Tie 18 
tie—118 
warm—116 
talk—116 
farmer—116 
upon—116 
draw—115 
seed—115 
kite—115 
afternoon—115 
even—115 
pass—115 
men—115 
straw—115 
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suit—115 
woodpecker—114 
finished—114 
ten—113 
automobile—112 
aunt—112 
bluebird—112 
piano—112 
sheep—111 
small—111 
cute—110 
gocd-by—110 
own—110 
inside—110 
kitty—109 
bunny—109 
stove—109 
woods—109 


spring—103 
caught—103 
far—103 
steps—102 
fireman—102 
grandma—102 
pencil—102 
porch—102 
finger—101 
kindergarten—101 
crayon—99 
dad—99 
hit—99 
air—98 
Friday—98 
track—98 


building —93 

dinner—93 

eye—93 

knock—93 

mine’s (is)—93 
—93 


writing—92 
coffee—91 
dish—91 
fence—90 
God—90 
hay—90 
though—90 
bad—89 
care—89 
gun—89 
hang—89 
mouth—89 
nine—89 


river—86 
bag—85 
clock—85 
corner—85 
minute—85. 
part—85 
seeds—85 
upstairs—85 
cover—84 
forgot—84 
hello—84 
left—84 
putting—84 
shoot—84 
sled—84 
star—84 
animals— 


handkerchief—82 
listen—82 
lost—82 
means—82 
send—82 


thread—82 
wonder—82 
killed—81 
park—81 
soft—81 
times—81 
cracker—80 
feel—80 
happy—80 
trake—80 
troof—80 
Saturday—80 
started—80 


ice cream—79 
lights—79 
lives—79 
really—79 
sew—79 


eating—77 
Hallowe’en—77 
mother’s (poss.)—77 
nobody—77 
remember—77 
love—76 
pair—76 
soldiers—76 
suppose—76 
throw—76 
auto—75 
circle—75 
dark—75 
fight—75 

good morning—75 
letter—75 
mud—75 
sidewalk—75 
we’ve (have)—75 
ago—74 
days—74 
easy—74 
houses—74 
Mr.—74 
supper—74 
Tuesday—74 
close—73 
electric—73 
end—73 
seat—73 
cousin—72 
square—72 
until—72 
cradle—71 
flags—71 
stuff—71 


food—70 
noise—70 
pigs—70 
tailor—70 
cap—69 
fat—69 
gives—69 
lake—69 
meat—69 
pieces—69 
policeman—69 
stars—69 
till—69 
trying—69 
broken—68 
some one—68 
takes—68 
walking—68 
bottom—67 
buggy—67 
kill—67 
roses—67 
such—67 
beads—66 
iron—66 
looking—66 
neck—66 
pocket—66 
airplanes—65 
colors—65 
cup—65 
fun—65 
looky—65 
road—65 
street car—65 
telephone—65 
trains—65 
brake—64 
grandmother—64 
nail—64 
quit—64 
tiny—64 
twelve—64 
wheels—64 
breakfast—63 
cars—63 
nails—63 
swing—63 
without—63 
cocoa—62 
dead—62 
ha—62 
marbles—62 
mouse—62 
supposed—62 
tall—62 
tried— 62 
cloth—61 
crayons—61 
crooked—61 
ducks—61 
fixed—61 
forget—61 
fur—61 
kites—61 
leg—61 
pumpkins—61 
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skip—61 music—54 bite—48 anyway—44 
standing—61 names—54 dogs—48 bounce—44 
wet—61 onions—54 drank—48 climb—44 
cotton—60 penny—54 early—48 glad—44 
dance—60 sat—S4 fine—48 grocery—44 
healthy—60 stayed—S4 holding—48 hats—44 
pile—60 brush—53 kitchen—48 horn—44 
plow—60 cage—53 knows—48 month—44 
romper—60 cents—53 ma’am—48 New York—44 
sugar—60 drum—53 oil—48 parade—44 
anybody—59 eleven—53 planted—48 pay—44 
colored—59 gray—53 short—48 porridge—44 
dear—59 Jesus—53 sir—48 pussy—44 
hadn’t—59 pants—53 careful—47 tear—44 
late—59 turkeys—53 carrots—47 walked—44 
shot—59 above—52 cry—47 wipe—44 
valentine—59 asked—52 doggie—47 yah (yes)—44 
grade—58 cookies—52 dollar—47 boards—43 
sides—58 gold—5S2 ears—47 bump—43 
stocking—58 matter—52 lettuce—47 frog—43 
sweet—58 o’clock—52 pulled—47 lion—43 
week—58 riding—52 rest—47 mail—43 
works—58 roll—52 station—47 twenty—43 
bank—57 rug—52 steam—47 washing—43 
books—57 washed—52 wears—47 also—42 
button—57 bicycle—51 who’s—47 apron—42 
dressed—57 called—51 worm—47 boxes—42 
knew—57 cupboard—51 blowing—46 buttons—42 
needle—57 gingerbread—S1 boats—46 cellar—42 
stuck—57 hide—51 cakes—46 chains—42 
turned—57 Jack Frost—51 either—46 ladder—42 
awful—56 liked—S1 heavy—46 named—42 
dandelions—56 sang—51 hills—46 past—42 
flour—56 sixteen—51 lived—46 quiet—42 
sell—56 tracks—51 market—46 rooster—42 
smoke—56 whistle—51 napkin—46 rubber—42 
soldier—56 dry—50 none—46 sparrow—42 
stem—56 field—50 north—46 sweep—42 
stockings—56 holes—50 pin—46 Thursday—42 
umbrella—56 knocked—50 potato—46 tired—42 
blows—55 mill—50 tulips—46 ah—41 
butterfly—55 scared—50 wagons—46 bath—41 
carrot—55 shut—50 baskets—45 bear’s (poss.)—41 
cause—55 sweater—50 bust—45 daddy’s (poss.)—41 
chain—55 tells—50 died—45 docto1—41 
dresser—55 touch—50 George Washington—45_ §fteen—41 
dust—55 bananas—49 helped—45 lasses—41 

oS 5 ; g 
ever—S5_ built—49 higher—45 God's (poss.)—41 
soup—55 circus—49 horns—45 nearly—41 
talking—55 hen—49 legs—45 late—44 
wall—55 jumped—49 Monday—45 gor k—41 
arm—54 kinds—49 nickel—45 Soe 
bow—54 swim—49 pony—45 tubbers—41 
feed—S4 taking—49 sent—45 singing—41 
grapes—54 threw—49 sleeping—45 Sunday School—41 
knife—54 woman—49 slow—45 thirteen—41 


This list of words should suggest the children a sufficiently rich curriculum to 


following question to every kindergart- develop their knowledge and use of 
ner: “Am I giving my kindergarten words to the greatest possible extent?” 


Shelter Project of the IIB Grade 
Lincoln School, Duluth, 


Minnesota 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 
State Normal School, Geneseo, New York 


PROJECT curriculum for 
the term based on interest 
in the children’s house and 
tested by the requirements 

of the Duluth Course of Study for IIB 
Crade. 


The Project - The Center of Interest 
for Classroom Activity 


Industrial Art 


Habit tneorirm at Lon 


Graru 1 


AIMS OF THE PROJECT 


Correlation of subject matter 


1. To see how much of the counting, 
addition, and subtraction required in 
the Arithmetic Course of Study for 
second grade can be covered in the 
counting, measuring, and calculating of 
materials needed in the brickmaking and 
building. 

2. To make up our own list of spelling 
words, basing it on our need for words in 
writing our Shelter Booklets and in 


1]IB is the first half of the second grade. 


carrying on necessary correspondence. 
To compare this list with a standard 
second grade spelling list and, if neces- 
sary, to enlarge ours. 

3. To increase reading vocabulary 
and reading ability by means of type- 
written pages in the children’s own book- 
lets, by a printed account in the class 
book of our experiments and our indus- 
trial work, and by the use of supplemen- 
tary books and stories. 

4. To add to the children’s speaking 
vocabulary such new terms as would 
logically fit into a discussion or descrip- 
tion of the industrial work accomplished. 
To increase the children’s power of 
expression through practice in formulat- 
ing and dictating the descriptive ac- 
counts that appear in the individual 
booklets and the class book. 


Habit formation 


1. To develop the power of leadership 
and habits of intelligent following 
through division of labor and the organi- 
zation of work teams and committees. 

2. To encourage a choice of leadership 
based on discrimination of relative 
powers of leadership rather than on 
personal favoritism. 

3. To develop ability to plan, execute, 
and judge a unit of work with the least 
possible teacher direction. 
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4. To develop habits of accuracy, of 
cooperation, of perseverance, and of 
clear thinking. 

5. To make provision for the exercise 
of initiative on the part of the children. 


Requirements *a Accomplishments 


i Sis Bra CEKG 


Vorb Ni 
ATC aBE EASES) 
READING 


SOA LING ARITHMETIC 


GRAPH 2 


Comparison of reading scores 
Haggarty Reading Test 


(Standard median for IIA in June... .20.) 
Class (IIB) median in June.......... 17.7 
Group A median in June............ 23.5 
Group B median in June............ 12.5 
Group C median in June............ 6.5 
Comparison of spelling scores 
Buckingham Extension of Ayres 
Spelling Scale Column J 
(Standard median for ITA in June...66.) 
Class (IIB) median in June......... 69. 
Group A median in June............ hee 
Group B median in June............ 62. 
Group C median in June............ 45. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 
Attack 


1. Point of departure: Donald’s family 
had just built a new house which Don- 
ald was eager to describe to the children. 
This led to a discussion of the various 
houses in which the other children lived. 
We found them to be of three general 


types of construction, frame, stucco, 
and brick. 


Course of study requirements 
C7] Additional work accomplished 
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2. Beginning observation: The chil- 
dren went to the blackboard to draw 
houses, each one to be as different as 
possible. The result was a great variety 
of porches, entrances, and window 
arrangements, but all had gable roofs. 

Only two houses could be clearly seen 
from the classroom windows, so the next 
step was an excursion to the Junior High 
School to look from the third floor 
windows. 

A list was made of the styles of roofs in 
sight. There were gable roofs with 
varied arrangements of cupolas and 
dormers; hip roofs of various kinds; 
sloping roofs of stores and tiny shops; 
flat roofs of larger stores and distant 
factory buildings; and church roofs 
with steeples and spires. 

We returned to our rooms and divided 
off large sheets of drawing paper into 
four sections. In one section we drew a 
house with a gable roof, in another 
section a house with a hip roof, in 
the third a roof with dormers, in the 
last any other kind of roof the children 
could think of. 

Any other styles the children dis- 
covered thereafter were to be either 
carefully described or sketched for us. 

3. Teacher preparation: This included 
conferences with supervisors regarding 
standards of attainment, plans for pro- 
cedure, and the procuring of materials. 

After plans for the entire procedure 
had been carefully outlined, the next 
step was to collect reference material 
for the use of both teacher and children. 
Simple geography books, nature study 
books, and supplementary readers were 
located, as well as books containing 
single stories or pictures which could be 
used. Pictures were needed to cut out 
and mount in the class book. 

Necessary industrial materials, such 


HOUSEBUILDING THAT 1S Hasir BUILDING 


Tse CHILDREN, AS WELL AS THE CEMENT, DEMONSTRATE QUALITIES OF 
“STICK-TO-ITIVENESS” 
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as cement, sand, gravel, boards, etc., 
were collected. A large packing box 
was obtained from a local clothing store. 

A bulletin board was prepared on 
which notices for the day were posted and 
various items of interest. 

Detailed records of all procedure were 
carefully kept during the entire time. 
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and the rest were cut for us in the wood- 
working shops. 

The first bricks were not colored. 
Every child had a hand in the measur- 
ing out of materials, the mixing, and the 
filling of forms. All of the wood blocks 
used for forms were carefully oiled with 
linseed oil and placed to leave open 


“Tre Woman’s Prace Is uv THE Home,” 


BUT THIS SECOND Grape “Man” Frets It Is tHE 


Man’s Prace atso, Especratty WHEN He Has Hetrep Buirp Ir 


General plan 


1. Experiments with materials: The 
first brickmaking was done by the entire 
group. We obtained our cement and 
sand in the art department of the Jun- 
ior High School. A part of the blocks 
for forms the art department gave us 


spaces three inches long and one inch 
wide. We kept the bricks covered with 
wet cloths for two days to prevent too 
rapid drying and crumbling. 

2. Work plans. At first we planned to 
build three small houses 10” x 15”. 
We found that this plan would furnish 
the desired work with materials, but 
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that there would be little that could be 
done with the finished product. Also 
the plan seemed rather too adult for this 
grade. It seemed better to make one 
large house which we could use in our 
dramatizations and games of house- 
keeping. 

We got a packing box about 36” x 
44” in size. In order to use wood, brick, 
and stucco in our building we planned 
to make the lower part of the house of 
wood, the top stucco, and to build a 
brick fireplace chimney on one side. 

We drew plans for the arrangement of 
the door and windows and planned the 
roof and fireplace. 

The children decided to make window 
boxes and plant flowers in them for our 
spring garden project. The interior had 
to be decorated to cover the rough boards 
of the box, and furniture had to be made 
or brought in. 

3. Group organization: The children 
realized the impossibility of rapid prog- 
ress in the building if all participated 
in each bit of work as we had in the first 
brickmaking. Therefore it was decided 
to organize work teams and divide up 
the work into processes. 

The children spent two days in choos- 
ing foremen for the work teams. After 
the final vote was cast, each child chose 
the captain with whom he preferred 
to work and the captains gave their 
sanction to the group personnel. 

The first team made the first set of 
bricks. Each team made a set before 
enough bricks were finished. 

One team measured for the framework 
of the door and windows. One team 
knocked down boxes to get laths for 
the stucco section of the house. All 
of the work was divided in this manner. 

In order that each child might par- 
ticipate in as many processes as possible, 
the committees rotated. Groups were 
taken to the manual training shops 
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at different times to help measure boards 
for cutting and to watch the big 
machines. It was impossible for such 
small children to guide the electric 
machines but they enjoyed watching 
them. The rip saw and cross-cut saw 
were used when a number of pieces of 
the same size were needed. All other 
cutting the children did themselves. 

All work on the house was done during 
the self-initiated work period and after 
school, 


Experiences 


1. Trip to the building show: Arrange- 
ments were made to take the entire 
class to the building show which hap- 
pened to be in progress at the Armory 
during the time that the house was being 
built. One of the assistant superin- 
tendents made arrangements for us to 
be admitted free of charge and each 
child furnished his own car fare. Two 
mothers went with us. All sorts of 
building materials were exhibited. The 
children were especially interested in the 
miniature model houses on display, and 
later incorporated ideas gained into our 
house and into their drawings. The 
stucco displays were especially fascinat- 
ing. A salesman at one booth told the 
children exactly how to apply the stucco. 

2. Group work in the shops: Small 
groups were taken to the woodworking 
shops outside of school hours to help 
cut the lumber. 

3. Trip to the lumber yard. This trip 
was not worth nearly as much as it 
might have been with more careful 
planning. A small group of boys were 
taken to a lumber yard within walking 
distance to purchase siding. 


Subject matter 


1. Language. 
Class discussion: 
(a) Need for shelter. 
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(b) Shelter of animals; winter homes 
of frogs and fish; shelter of in- 
sects; shelter of plants and tree 
buds. 

(c) Shelter among primitive peoples, 
tree dwellers and cave men. 

(d) Shelter in other countries and 
among other peoples: Eskimo, 
Indian, African, Chinese, and 
Japanese. 

(e) Kinds of homes in Duluth: frame, 
brick, and stucco. 

(f) Methods of building: work of 
carpenter, work of bricklayer 
and mason, cement work. 

(g) Sources of materials and prepara- 
tion for use: lumbering, brick- 
making, and manufacture of 


cement. 
(h) Other workers who take part: 
plumber, electrician, lather, 


plasterer, etc. 

(i) Formulating of working plans. 

Planning and dictating stories for 
booklet pages. 

Practice in form of speech and de- 
velopment of vocabulary. 

Composition: 

Letter to the superintendent who 
helped us to gain admission at the build- 
ing show. 

Letter to the mothers inviting them 
to come into our room before a mothers’ 
meeting to see our house and to hear 
about it. 

New words added to speaking vocabu- 
lary: 


form grain 
mortar beam 
siding architect 
clapboard shelter 
proportion crumbling 
site trowel 
scaffold chloride 


staging drain 


igloo trap 
thatch foreman 
contract 

2. Reading. 


Directions for procedure listed on 
blackboard and mounted on bulletin 
board. 

Typewritten pages in the children’s 
booklets. 

Supplementary readers, library books, 
and stories: 

Mewanee, the Little Indian Boy. 


Wiley. 

The Hiawatha Primer. 

Peter Rabbit. Potter. 

Black Sambo. Bannerman. 

In the Green Fields. (8 stories.) 
Meyer. 


The Outdoor Book. Meyer. 

In the Animal World. Serl. 

Playtime Stories. Dunlop, Jones. 

Short Stories for Little Folks. Bryce. 

That’s Why Stories. 

Geography for Beginners. Part I— 
Where We Live. Part IIl—How 
Homes Are Built. Shepherd. 

(Each child has read from two to 

twelve of these supplementary books.) 

3. Spelling. Such words as are 

needed in writing signs for the bulletin 
board, for booklet pages, and for letters. 


brick made 
cement live 
water stucco 
cup stone 
mix nail 
wood spring 
home dear 
house mother 
igloo will 
hut little 


4. Literature. (Stories told and books 
read to the children.) 
How the Home Was Built. 
and Lewis. 


Bailey 
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The Doers. Hopkins. 

The Play House. Modern Physiol- 
ogy, Hygiene, and Health, Book I. 
Haviland. 

5. Nature Study. 

Tree buds: Balm of Gilead, willow, 

birch, dogwood. 

Insect shelter: house flies, butterflies, 
moths, ants, spiders, bees. 

Shelter of fish and frogs. 

Shelter of animals: red squirrel, gray 
squirrel, chipmunk, rabbits, field mice, 
woodchuck, bear, beaver. 

Shelter and migration of birds: 
permanent residents—English sparrow, 
downy woodpecker, blue jay, chickadee. 
Summer residents—robin, wren, oriole, 
flicker, thrush, crow, blackbird, blue- 
bird, brown creeper, black and white 
warbler, goldfinch, scarlet tanager, red- 
headed woodpecker. 

Care of pets: Three baby cottontail 
rabbits were kept in the schoolroom 
for a large part of three weeks, and the 
children helped to feed and care for 
them. Interest in the rabbits led to 
discussions of other pets and their care. 

Sources of information: 

The Outdoor Book. Meyer. 

In the Green Fields. Meyer. 

In the Animal World. Serl. 

The Peter and Polly Books. Lucia. 

Copies of the National Geographic 
Bird Guide. Reed. 

For identification purposes, the bird 
pictures from the Perry Pictures Com- 
pany were used. 

Tree buds were brought in by the 
children from the park. 

6. Geography. 

Primitive shelter (Indian, African, 
Eskimo, etc.): Tarr and McMurry’s 
Geography—Book I. 

Source of Materials: Elementary In- 
dustrial Art. Winslow. 

Material for children’s use: Geogra 
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phy for Beginners. Part I—Where 
WeLive. Part II—How Homes Are 
Built. Shepherd. 

7. Arithmetic. 

Counting: bricks for chimney, boards, 
nails. 

Measuring: placing brick forms, 
boards, construction or building paper, 
beaver board for roof, quantities of 
cement, sand, and water for the making 
of bricks and mortar. 

Estimating: dimensions of boards, 
size and weight of nails, quantities of ma- 
terials needed for small units of work. 

Addition and Subtraction: combina- 
tions up to 10, addition with larger 
numbers in estimating numbers of 
bricks and boards needed, simple oral 
problems in computing costs. 

8. Industrial Art: 

Drawing: 

Homes—wigwams, igloos, thatched 
roofed huts, modern houses of various 
styles. 

Figure drawing—children in every 
conceivable pose in compositions. 

Animals—squirrel, rabbit. 

Birds—robin, crow, bluebird, scarlet 
tanager. 

Cutting: Border for booklet cover. 

Clay: Dishes for the house. 

Woodwork: (Box size) raising walls 
fourteen inches, cutting window and 
door, window and door frames, corner 
boards, base boards, siding, lathing for 
stucco, stucco (first base, second base, 
pebble dash), roof framework (beaver 
board), window box, painting (roof, 
green; outside and inside of house, 
white—inside papered with construc- 
tion or building paper), processes used: 
(nailing, sawing, chiseling, planing, 
screwing, measuring, painting, apply- 
ing stucco). 

Brickmaking and Bricklaying: The 
bricks were made of cement and colored 
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with red mortar color. This was the 
formula used: 

10 cups of cement 

10 cups of sand 

3 cups of red color 

1 cup of brown color 

Sufficient water to make the mix- 

ture muddy 

Each team made bricks twice, making 
a total of eight sets of bricks. The first 
sets were made during the informal 
work period and the others after school. 

Our first attempt at bricklaying 
was not successful because the mortar 
crumbled. Mr. Ward, the chief engineer 
in the city schools, heard of our difficulty 
and sent us some new cement and told 
us the correct proportions for mixing 
and the best way to lay our bricks. 

The children did not lay all of the 
bricks because of the time it took them 
to do it. They laid a few rows and 
the teacher laid a few alternately to 
speed up the construction. 

Sewing: Curtains for the doll house 
(white curtains and blue drapes). 

Painting: Fresco—houses of all kinds 
—African, Indian, Eskimo pictures. 

Water color—houses, birds, flowers. 


SHELTER BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books for the Children’s Library Table 


Work-a-day Doings. Serl and Evans. Silver 
Burdett & Co. 
Nixie Bunny in Faraway Lands. Sindelar. 


Beckley Cardy Co. 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land. Sindelar. 
Beckley Cardy Co. 


Red Feather. Margaret Morcomb. Lyonsand 
Carnahan. 

Mewanee, the Little Indian Boy. Belle Wiley. 
Appleton. 

The Hiawatha Primer. Holbrook. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
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Encouraging the Creative Ability 
of Children 


WINIFRED CHAMBERLAIN 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


Having always been interested in the creative work of children I decided last year 
to keep a record of that type of work with my group of first grade children. 
Below is the paper which I wrote as a result of that experiment. It was written 
with the hope that it might be an inspiration to others, especially those who have 


doubted the child’s ability in this field. 


NE often wonders how many 
people today recall with 
pleasure the wealth of po- 
etry which was read tothem 

as children and who as a result are now 
genuine poetry lovers. Perhaps, how- 
ever, their recollections are like those of 
many to whom the word poetry suggests 
only boresome tasks of former days, 
when they were compelled to memorize 
poems a verse at a time or analyze them 
bit by bit until the real charm was 
completely lost. If the latter is true 
we can at least profit from these errors 
by not inflicting such things upon our 
children today. If we only recognize 
this fact and make the poetry hour a 
treat to them they will be as the group 
described below, who at the sight of 
the poetry books would say, “Oh goody! 
we're going to have poems.”’. 

Whether it be in art, music, or poetry, 
the child’s creative imagination should 
be encouraged. As Professor Cizek 
says, in his lecture on “The Child as an 
Artist,’”’ the tendency has been to “clap 
the lid on” rather than to take it off. 
Between the ages of three to eight the 
child shows definite signs of creative 
imagination, delighting in fairy tales and 
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loving the fanciful or fantastic. If this 
imagination is to reach its highest de- 
velopment it must be stimulated and 
directed as other faculties are developed. 
We must give the child material upon 
which his creative imagination can work 
and we must also give him opportunity 
to construct for himself. Children may 
learn to appreciate poetry and music 
through being allowed to make it. As 
all progress of the world, in science, 
invention, art, or music, is dependent 
upon the productive imagination it is 
certainly too great a factor to be over- 
looked or treated lightly. 

During the last few years the child’s 
creative powers have been given oppor- 
tunities of expression in the field of art. 

Few teachers, however, have realized 
the great possibilities of creative work 
in literature or music. Those who have 
encouraged this type of work have been 
repaid even though results at first may 
have seemed meager and crude. Every 
child cannot be a Hilda Conkling but 
any group may have concealed in its 
midst a child of unusual ability whose 
talents will remain undiscovered if the 
right appeal is not made to him. 

In encouraging this creative work one 
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must guard against over-enthusiasm on 
the part of the teacher. Forcing chil- 
dren will never bring about results. 
Stimulating accurate observation, guid- 
ing the imagination by supplying plenty 
of choice material, encouraging all ef- 
forts, and finally, being patient in wait- 
ing for results, are all necessary. 

The experiments given below were 
carried on with a group of first grade 
children, most of the poems being pro- 
duced during the first semester in the 
year. In the fall many poems were read 
to the children, poems of various styles, 
such as Rose Tyleman’s fairy poems, 
Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes, some of 
Rosetti’s and a few of Hilda Conkling’s. 
They were told about the little girl 
Hilda who used to say poems to her 
mother and it was suggested that they 
too might have poems within them which 
they might wish to tell to the teacher. 
Shortly after the suggestion was made, 
little Stephen came with the following 
poem: 


Sunshine is pretty, 
Sky is so blue; 

I'd like to be up there, 
Where I could see you. 


Although he seemed to enjoy all the 
poems the fairy element appealed to him 
most, being evident in practically all of 
his verses. Below are a few of Stephen’s 
which are representative of many others 
created by him: 


Little brownie, red and brown 
In your colors you go through the town; 
But the little fairies are in the wood, 
Where they go up in the moon at night, 
And up in the sun at day. 


Little leaves up in the air 
Carry a message for me today; 
My love to my mother wherever she be 
I know she’s always thinking of me. 


Santa Claus white and red, 
Bring me a monkey with a red coat; 
Down through the chimney you slip with a 
bound, 
And then you slip up with never a sound 
And then away in the air you go, 
Whiter and lighter than the snow. 


Hallowe’en seemed to be an inspiring 
season. Below is one of the many 
brownie poems made by Robert H : 


Little brownie 
In your red coat, 
I'd like to be you, 
So I could wear a red coat too. 
Little brownie, jump about 
In your red coat, 
If I could just be you, 
I'd like it so much, 
I would skip about 
In my red coat, too. 


Below are a few others created by 
different children of the group: 


Little squirrel up in the tree 
Throw a nut down to me. 


—Mariel. 
Pretty little blackbird, 
How bright and black you are; 
You sometimes fly high 
And sometimes low. 
—Alice. 


Bluebird, bluebird, 
Come back, come back, 
Will you carry my message to my mother, 
Before you go away? 
—Robert P. 


It was not until spring that any at- 
tempt was made to create songs. One 
day little Alice came with the first song 
listed on page 133. The children had 
learned many songs by this time, and 
also listened to many sung by the teacher 
just for the joy of hearing them. A few 
of their songs are listed on pp. 133-134, 
They are reproduced just as they were 
sung by the children. 
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chattereed and chattered and chatterec! t me. 4 


Mariel 


like it best of gl] ! 


hitle canary , litte canary Why dent you Sing tome” 


Department of Nursery 


Education 
The Education of the Nursery School Child' 


Harriet M. Jounson, Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York City 


N DISCUSSING the education of 
the nursery school child the ques- 
tion of our purpose is raised. 
What are the objectives? These 

are expressed in almost as many ways as 
there are schools. In answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments there were 
schools that announced themselves en- 
gaged in a program as general and reme- 
dial as “‘making children fit to live with” 
and others that described their purpose 
as ‘training children in correct habits.” 
It is obvious that these statements did 
not fairly represent the schools—their 
activities or ideals. They represented 
only an attempt to reduce an elaborate 
point of view to the succinct statement 
required by the limits of a questionnaire. 
‘I should like to approach the ques- 
tion from a still less specialized basis 
and discuss the education of chil- 
dren from the point of view of growth. 
From this angle let us see where we are 
led. What does it mean in terms of 
equipment and set up—of routine, of 
health, of program, and of teaching? 
The first needs of growth are of course 
for food, rest, sleep, and fresh air. They 
are as vital considerations for education 
as for health and mean a new sort of 
responsibility for schools. A discussion 


1Address given for the Department of 
Kindergarten Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Philadelphia, June 28, 
1926. 
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of these principles of health and hygiene 
and their incorporation in a teaching 
program would more than fill the space 
allotted for my paper. I am choosing 
instead to take up some of the less obvi- 
ous growth requirements which are 
related more nearly to the problems of all 
nursery schools. 

The special job that the baby has before 
it is to develop an adequate physique and 
to learn to use it efficiently. He never 
puts more concentrated or more success- 
ful effort into anything, than he uses 
during his first two years in this problem 
and he comes through with a more or 
less perfected walking technic. We wish 
to see this first pattern—represented 
by the tottering, swaying, stumbling 
walk of the fourteen to eighteen months 
old baby, elaborated to the ability of a 
sure steady control of the body in walk- 
ing, running, jumping, skipping, gal- 
loping, climbing, and balancing, and 
further elaborated to the use of the entire 
musculature in combination with mate- 
rials so that the management of the 
body will not have to be a matter of 
concern but will be taken care of auto- 
matically. We wish this not only be- 
cause of the physical advantage of being 
muscularly fit but also because of the 
social and psychic advantage. 

There seems to be no manner of doubt 
that failure to function physically on the 
level of the group with which one is 
associated stands out as one of the chief 
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causes of maladjustment, frustration, 
and conflict among adults and children 
alike, not only because of the lack of 
power but because of the effect of fail- 
ure upon the personality. The child 
with a definite defect, like poor vision or 
hearing, a crippled hand or foot has a 
very obvious handicap. I believe that a 
reluctance or inability to use the body 
freely in vigorous play with a variety of 
materials calls also for adjustment and 
tends to rouse a compensatory mechan- 
ism which is likely to interrupt the proc- 
ess of harmonious development. May 
I repeat, stating the thesis from the 
positive rather than the negative angle? 
If a child is given experiences in an en- 
vironment which bids him carry on vigor- 
ous activities with the big muscles of his 
body, he will develop something beyond the 
ability to use and control his muscles. 
There will be less difficulty in his meet- 
ing play situations on equal terms with 
his mates. Hecan keep up with them in 
running, he can later meet the condi- 
tions set up by games, he can attack an 
adventurous situation without fear, and 
his body obeys the demands made by 
him upon it. He has not to concern 
himself with the effort and strain of 
forcing an unused or unready mechan- 
ism into new situations. Beyond this 
he has an outlet for the urge to general 
motility which can be said to be charac- 
teristic of the human organism. So 
much for the value in development, or 
motor experiences. 

I am emphasizing the importance to 
the organism of the development of the 
larger muscles. There is not time to 
discuss the point of view which we hold 
that the finer coordinations should not 
be stressed in the early years. 

What else do these growth needs 
suggest? The child’s incessant tend- 
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ency to touch and to feel, to investigate, 
to handle, and to manipulate indicates 
that materials which lead to sense dis- 
crimination should be provided. Her- 
rick, in his “Neurological Foundations 
of Animal Behavior” says, ‘‘Never can 
our thinking transcend the realm of sense 
experience. The most abstruse meta- 
physical speculation, in common with 
the highest flight of poetic fancy and 
the keenest aesthetic appreciation, are 
earthbound within the limits set by our 
physical sensory equipment.” Color 
and weight, consistency, size, taste, and 
such qualities, the child comes to know 
and use in his play if we plan for it in our 
equipment. 

Growth is to what end? We seem 
sometimes to overvalue height and 
weight, and think of growth too largely 
in respect to increase in bulk. The 
growth we are seeking to assure for our 
children means development in power 
and control—control of the body, a 
growing power to deal with the environ- 
ment and to understand their relation- 
ship to it, with a resulting harmony in 
functioning. Our ambition for the chil- 
dren whose futures we are helping to 
shape is that they shall use to the fullest 
possible extent the powers given them by 
their physical and nervous structures, 
and that they shall be offered an oppor- 
tunity to learn to modify the environ- 
ment to their needs on the one hand, and 
to adjust themselves to its conditions on 
the other. 

The individual comes into the world 
with a more or less adequate structure. 
He inherits besides, a tendency to de- 
velop certain growth patterns which 
are more or less distinctive and indi- 
vidual. The conditions that have sur- 
rounded him from birth have affected 
for good or ill his development. 


— 
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Equipped with this structure, this in- 
heritance and this conditioning, the child 
enters the nursery school and proceeds 
to react in individual ways to the en- 
vironment. We can study his equip- 
ment—the tools that are his for a life- 
time. We can help to make them more 
effective. We can observe and modify 
his behavior, but between these two 
factors lies the force which largely 
determines how he shall use his equip- 
ment for living—how dynamic shall be 
his behavior and personality. Wood- 
worth has called this force the “drive” 
and it has to do with the life of feeling 
and emotion—with the affective life. 
We recognize it in our enthusiasms, in 
our affections, in our zeal, in our pas- 
sions, in our ability to sustain effort, in 
short in our interests. It also must be 
conserved and protected so that the 
affective or emotional life may be main- 
tained in integrity and in spontaneity 
and so that it shall share in the integra- 
tive process. Stability in physical and 
nervous structure plus stability in affec- 
tive impulse will result in an adequately 
functioning human being, and that to 
my mind is the goal toward which we 
should strive in early education. 

A third need of growth is suggested by 
the foregoing discussion of the affective 
life. A child must learn to mingle with 
his kind and to establish relationships 
with them. ‘They are a part of his en- 
vironment. As he becomes able to 
make these relationships successful— 
satisfactory to himself and to his mates, 
he is so much further along in the inte- 
grative process. The nursery school 
offers him that opportunity for social 
contact and its teachers must see that the 
relationships that develop serve the need 
of his age and the state of maturity to 
which he has arrived. 


These then are the outstanding needs 
of growth which the nursery school 
should serve: the need for motor experi- 
ences, the need for sensory experiences, 
and the need for social experiences. 

Let us take the next step now and ask 
where this classification leads us in the 
choice of equipment and method. In 
the first place may I call your attention 
to the fact that I have said, ‘‘Need for 
motor, sensory, and social experiences,” 
not training. The two words affect one 
quite differently it seems to me. One is 
a genial, comradely, stimulating sort of 
word and the other is dogmatic and for- 
bidding. In planning an environment 
you would proceed quite differently if 
you were attempting to train children to 
perform certain specific acts than you 
would if you were called upon to give 
them opportunities for spontaneous ac- 
tivities through which they would gain 
certain experiences. I realize, however, 
that training is commonly used because 
it implies fitting the individual for the 
situations which he is tomeet. We need 
not quarrel with the word if we agree 
that the teacher’s part is to make sure 
that he gets an opportunity to deal with 
real situations in a real way. ‘Training 
he will get in the process, but the driving 
force will be his own interests. We 
find justification enough in pedagogy for 
our emphasis upon the value in educa- 
tional method of first hand experiences. 
Let us go back to biology to get our 
background in terms of growth. To 
quote from Herrick again, ‘‘Life is more 
than immediate reaction to stimuli. 

. Experience is not something 
to which the organism is passively sub- 
jected. In response to stimulation it 
reaches out actively to meet the excit- 
ing agent, but it does more than this, 
it is constantly seeking new contacts.” 
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That is, the impulse to add to one’s expe- 
rience is a spontaneous impulse of the 
living organism and one which must be 
considered if the needs of growth are 
to be served. 

Now then to return to our question, 
with these fundamentals in mind how 
shall we plan and equip our nursery, 
what part shall our teachers play? 
In the first place we shall avoid static 
materials, things which serve a limited 
use and which are restricted to the use for 
which they were made. A set of blocks 
planned so that a certain pattern can be 
constructed is an example. We shall 
choose instead genuine play material 
that will give children an opportunity to 
expend energy in the use of the big 
muscles and which as much as possible 
carry an appeal to children of a wise age 
range, that is, material which has the 
possibility of progressive use. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the 
materials which should be included in 
the nursery school equipment. There is 
no reason why they should be stand- 
ardized or identical in every school. 
Things with which a child can deal in his 
own way, through the use of which he can 
acquire skill, and with which he can drama- 
tize in simple fashion experiences of his 
own—these seem to be essentials and 
as one watches children, one’s imagina- 
tion suggests ways of providing them. 

One realizes how technical and elabo- 
rate is the process of riding a kiddy kar, 
of coasting on a wagon, only when one 
watches the young child’s approach to 
it. He does not reach a finished pat- 
tern till he has learned that a kiddy 
kar is a vehicle, not a hobby horse, that 
it can be propelled and steered by the 
person who sits upon it, and that it can 
be used in various combinations— 
with a load, with a cart attached, to 
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coast upon, and in company with 
children. 

The dynamics of such situations as 
those presented by the seesaw, the 
spring boards, the steps, and the slide 
are quite unknown to very young chil- 
dren. It is the unusual child however, 
who does not show a definite and persist- 
ent drive toward such materials and who 
does not put himself through the proc- 
ess of acquiring and maturing a pat- 
terned response to them without adult 
interference or suggestion. Children 
could be “taught” the use of pieces of 
apparatus by being actively helped 
through the initial stages of each ex- 
perience and in this way the completion 
of a matured pattern might be reached 
more quickly. This has to be done 
sometimes with a thwarted child. If 
patterns are set for the child to follow we 
leave out of the educational process a 
very significant factor which we can only 
call creative. The child’s self-initiated 
attack upon materials may not result in a 
new method or a new product but because 
it springs spontaneously from his inner 
resources it is original wth him and acts 
therefore as an urgent stimulus to further 
creative work. 

Social experiences would come to 
children who are brought together in a 
group whether we planned for them or 
not. The important question for us to 
consider is how social contacts meet the 
needs of growth. It seems to me that 
gregarious or sociable more exactly ex- 
presses the impulse of children toward 
each other than social does. 

In the earliest response of children to 
a social situation there is shown a keen 
delight in the mere presence of their 
kind. A little later contacts are wel- 
comed, contacts however of a fleeting 
nature. As we think of our nursery 
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school group the social impulse consists 
for the majority of its members, of play 
with or about the same materials at the 
same time. There is a very definite 
group impulse but it seems to consist 
of no real organization or form and 
makes no demands upon the children 
for a sustained social technic. During 
the last months when our children are 
about three, and increasingly in the three 
and four year old groups, there is found 
developing well-sustained dramatic play 
or cooperatively planned and executed 
schemes. This type of play seems to 
me to be really social in the sense that it 
has form which requires a technic. 

A very generalized sort of dramatiza- 
tion is often carried out by children of 
varying ages which is immature and 
demands little from those participating. 
For example, one child will throw blocks 
and boards in a big packing box, call, 
“Here goes the big boat,” and make 
noises of whistle and bells. He will 
attract the entire group, several of 
whom will enter into the play realisti- 
cally, adding details from their own 
experience. The next younger will prob- 
ably climb in and join in making boat 
noises and in calling “Goodbye,” but 
will seem not to carry the scheme in 
mind. They will not wait for the boat 
to reach the dock but will dash into the 
waves and back again on board. The 
sixteen and eighteen months old children 
will swarm about getting satisfaction 
from the presence and the sound of other 
children and stimulated by them to 
physical activity. 

There are two kinds of social play 
which show a more mature pattern 
and I think teachers should be very clear 
in their minds about their relative value 
in development. One has its source, I 
believe, in an effort at domination and can 


often be traced to an inadequacy, a dis- 
balance im functioning, that is, it is an 
effort at compensation. It takes the 
form often of a “maternal,” sophisti- 
cated interest in other children, in 
demonstrative advances to them, solici- 
tude about their clothing, and attempts 
to help them and to direct their activi- 
ties, or of absorption in holding their 
attention in play of a dramatic form. 
This type of social play demands a pas- 
sive acquiescent attitude on the part of 
one actor or it results in friction and emo- 
tional strain. 

The second type is concerned chiefly 
with materials which are used to recon- 
Struct and rehearse in a naive way situa- 
tions which the child has met. It helps 
him to organize his experiences and other 
children are called in as real cooperators. 
The child who can organize this kind of 
dramatic play and can include his mates 
in it shows real power and gets from it 
an affective satisfaction that is genuine 
and developing. 

An excerpt from our notes will illus- 
trate this kind of dramatic play and show 
different stages of ability to enter into a 
scheme. Charles (two years, seven 
months) brought three paving blocks out 
of the shelter, one at a time and set them 
on three sides of asmall table. He then 
called loudly, “(Come and eat dinner— 
get all cold.” He did not attempt to 
get the attention of the children any 
further when no one responded. When 
Karl, three years old, came up later and 
began to use the blocks and table in his 
own way, Charles remarked, ‘Don’t 
take dinner off,’ but did not continue 
his protest. Charles did no more than 
set the stage. It was an incipient drama 
but he had not matured enough to or- 
ganize his own ideas or to get other chil- 
dren into his scheme. Karl arranged the 
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blocks in a pile on the floor, set two pails 
of pebbles on them, and drew up a 
little stool in front. He then proceeded 
to seat himself on the stool and thrust 
a hand down into each pail. After he 
had taken his turn he called two other 
children into his play. By this time 
the adults had recognized the game as a 
rehearsal of the electro-cardiogram ex- 
perience the three children concerned 
had been through several weeks before. 
Karl had now elaborated his scheme by 
adding a machine off at one side. It 
consisted of another block set on a table 
at some distance away. When he had 
his patient’s hand well immersed he 
would retire to the ‘“‘sheen” and scrape 
and scratch on the side of the block to 
“make sheen go.” It was interesting to 
see that Charles fell in with the idea 
almost at once. He took his turn at 
the machine when it was Karl’s turn at 
the pail, and when they both took peb- 
bles out of the pails and put them back 
it was Charles who said, “More hot 
water.” Ralph (two years, ten months) 
though he had been with the others to 
the doctor, showed no evidence that the 
play recalled an experience of his own. 
He was inclined to do more with the 
pails than to put his hands in and in- 
curred Karl’s displeasure by tipping 
them over, or by introducing other 
irrelevant material. Here are three 
stages illustrated. Charles dramatized, 
but his impulse was not sharply enough 
defined and elaborated so that he felt 
the need of active cooperation from other 
children. He could however follow 
Karl’s lead and make his own contribu- 
tion to the dramatic content. Ralph 
on the other hand, though older than 
Charles, seemed to be in a less mature 
stage. The performance showed rather 
an elaborate recall of detail and 
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ability to carry on cooperative play in 
a group as young as ours. 

If we believe that these pictures do 
represent characteristic play of young 
children and that they have signifi- 
cance as indicating steps in the maturing 
of a social growth pattern, we must con- 
sider it in planning our social environ- 
ment. Our experience leads us to believe 
that social contacts should be encouraged 
to remain on the lower levels as long as 
possible and that the child’s experiments 
with his environment should be made 
first and chiefly with materials. Think 
for a moment of the demands that mem- 
bership in a truly social group makes 
upon the individual. Beside the ma- 
turity in social perception, there is 
required a proficiency in language which 
makes it possible to communicate ideas. 
In a mixed group there are children who 
can not sustain conversation with their 
peers. M. Piaget, a psychologist in 
the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute at 
Geneva, who has written an interesting 
study on “The Thinking and the Lan- 
guage of the Child” says that very little 
of the language of the six year olds whom 
he was observing took the form of real 
communication of ideas. His children 
seem somewhat behind ours in that 
particular, but that type of language is 
without doubt the last to develop. 

We have found also that children 
whose attention and interest are most 
absorbed by social contacts of a sophis- 
ticated form are those whose growth 
seems to be interrupted by fluctuations 
in emotional tone and by unevenness in 
the development of certain abilities in 
dealing with materials which are en- 
couraged by the nursery environment. 
For this reason we believe that the nur- 
sery school program should be so ar- 
ranged that individual play impulses can 
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be carried on without interruption, that 
the children’s schemes can be protected 
from encroachment, that a division of 
the group can be made, or that a child 
can play entirely alone if he seems to 
need it. This does not mean that we 
do not value the social experience that 
the school association brings children. 
It is only that we believe that it must 
be tempered to the capacity of the 
individual on the one hand and of the 
group on the other, and that as far as 
possible the social relationships shall be 
kept at the level which seems appropriate 
to the ages of the children. 

The opportunities offered by the nur- 
sery school for adult education have 
attracted two groups, those interested 
in research problems and those interested 
in student training. It seems sometimes 
as if the interest in the nursery school 
as a teaching opportunity and problem 
had been relegated back stage by the 
urgency of the newer interests. The 
teaching profession is challenged again, 
as it has been repeatedly in the past, to 
instruct the public which must support 
this latest venture in education and at 


the same time to meet the demands made 
upon it fora wider and more profound un- 
derstanding of the sciences which have to 
do with child development and hygiene. 

The child in the nursery school has the 
opportunity to develop strength and con- 
trol in the management of his body and 
skill in a variety of technices. He has 
the opportunity to play out in a dramatic 
way the experiences which he has had 
and in this way to organize his content 
and see it in its relationships. The 
teacher must know enough of child 
development in general, and of each 
individual as well, to be aware when 
that process is going on profitably and 
adequately; when to help one child, 
when to put another on his own resources, 
when to give new or different materials, 
and when to offer additional and related 
experiences. Conceiving of growth as a 
dynamic process she must evaluate 
education by the opportunities it g ves 
to children for increase in physical power 
and control, for increase in harmony 
and integration of the affective life, and 
for exercise of the creative impulse in 
dealing with the environment. 


A SUGGESTION TO BRANCH SOCIETIES 


It sometimes happens that Branch Societies are at a loss to de- 
termine just what subjects or problems to select for study during 


the year. 


It is suggested that any such groups examine the re- 


ports of the standing committees for suggestions or correspond 
with the chairman of any one of these committees to see whether 
or not they may cooperate in the study which is underway. It 
happened that the Teacher-Training Committee of the Central 
Council of Childhood Education was able, through its work of one 
year, to make a very valuable contribution to the manual ‘Prac- 
tice Teaching, A Suggestion Guide for Student Teachers” recently 


published by the I. K. U. 


ALICE TEMPLE, 


President International Kindergarten Union. 


National Council of Primary 
Education 
FRANCES JENKINS, EDITOR 


Report of the Meeting of the National Council of Primary 
Education, Philadelphia, July, 1926 


HE National Council of Pri- 
mary Education held its usual 
luncheon-program in connec- 
tion with the National Edu- 
cation Association at Philadelphia on 
June 30, 1926, in the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

In the absence of the chairman, Lucy 
Gage; Bertha Barwis, vice-chairman, 
presided. May Hill of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the Kindergarten Department of 
the N. E. A., brought greetings from 
that body and from Alice Temple, presi- 
dent of the I. K. U. Julia Wade 
Abbot, superintendent of kindergartens 
in Philadelphia and chairman of the 
local committee of arrangements for 
the luncheon, expressed Philadelphia’s 
spirit of welcome for her guests. Alta 
Adkins, executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil, outlined the plans of the Council for 
the current year. 

The speaker of the afternoon, Minnie 
Lee Davis, of Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, discussed creative 
activity from two viewpoints,—What 
Factors in Public School Organization 
Further Creative Development and What 
Factors in Public School Organization 
Hinder Creative Development. 

Miss Davis said in part: 


Having worked ina very formal school system 
I have been most happy to enlist under the 
banner of the Primary Council and proclaim 


allegiance to the three principles for which it 
stands. In speaking of creative work we have 
in mind the development of those creative 
powers which are found in every normal person, 
i.e. the impulse to do, to think originally, and 
to meet social situations. We believe that 
through the expression of the creative impulses, 
people live happier lives and come to a fuller 
appreciation of the contributions of other people. 

Acquisition of information was our educa- 
tional goal of yesterday. Today we seek a 
higher goal, the cultivation of the creative spirit. 

Those experimenting in the cultivation of the 
creative spirit have convictions, but as yet they 
have no assured technic. The beginnings are 
in sight, however. The most essential condi- 
tioning factor is that all who are identified with 
this new education shall hold in common the 
philosophy of life implied in these three tenets of 
faith; first, that every normal individual 
possesses in some degree the characteristics of 
the creative mind; second, that every individual 
has the questioning attitude; and third, that the 
fullest growth is possible only when the child 
has a chance to use his natural creative impulses. 
It is important also that parents as well as teach- 
ers shall hold and live by this philosophy. 

An important factor in the fostering of creat- 
ive work in schools is that those holding this 
common philosophy shall be able to work 
together harmoniously. There must be team 
work among teachers, supervisors, and parents. 


In the discussion which followed the 
address by Miss Davis, Ruth Bristol 
(supervisor of primary grades, Ann 
Arbor) emphasized the importance of 
continuity of opportunity through all 
grades for creative work. Little chil- 
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dren in the kindergartens are not self- 
conscious but if such work is dropped 
for awhile they become self-conscious 
and are afraid to express themsevles 
when later opportunity is given. She 
also expressed the opinion that the 
platoon system hindered continuity and 
the development of the creative impulse. 

Miss Drake of Indianapolis charac- 
terized the platoon system as a wave of 
fashion like bobbed hair which caused 
those not yielding to it to seem behind 
the times. In her opinion the platoon 
system seriously handicaps the child 
through too many adult contacts which 
interfere with continuity and in develop- 
ment of creative powers. She urged 
sympathetic training of the teacher in 
service whose experience had been along 
the line of mechancial formality and min- 
utely directed activities. She urged also 
the encouragement of creative work 
through a cordial appreciation of efforts 
in this direction. 

Miss Edith Barnum, New York Uni- 
versity, emphasized the point that pres- 
ent day school organization hinders and 
limits creative work in that the measures 
of progress upon which promotions are 
made are based chiefly upon accomplish- 
ment in specific subjects and not in 
creative growth. In many cases this 
tends to crush the creative spirit. 

Miss Van Camp of Morristown, New 
Jersey, testified that through compara- 
tive studies of two groups during the 
past year, pupils who had the benefit of 
the free project work read more books 
and ranked higher in tests in specific 
subjects than the children in the schools 
which did not use the free work. 
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Miss Crouse of Trenton called atten- 
tion to our changed living conditions and 
the fact that for many children there is 
only a meagre home life, and their op- 
portunity for growth in creative power 
comes either through the school or the 
street. The school must therefore, as a 
part of its training for satisfactory citi- 
zenship, provide opportunity for the 
practice of self expression and self con- 
trol. Jt is not a matter of movable furni- 
ture or equipment so much as the teacher’s 
attitude toward her work and the child’s 
attitude toward his work, his school, and 
his teacher. Supplies are needed and a 
place where he can make many trials 
and learn by his own experience how 
materials work and how to carry re- 
sponsibility for his own performances. 
The sympathetic support of the prin- 
cipal and other administrators has 
much to do with the success of these 
endeavors. 

Miss Deacon of Ann Arbor empha- 
sized the importance of cultivating a 
sense of responsibility in children 
through opportunity to carry definite 
responsibilities in connection with the 
daily program. 

Miss Adkins called attention to the 
necessity for facts showing actual ac- 
complishments under a given system if 
our arguments are to have weight with 
school officers and administrators. 

Following the discussions a motion was 
passed requesting Miss Gage to appoint 
a committee for acquiring data concern- 
ing results of the various types of public 
school organization upon the growth of 
the children. This includes achieve- 
ments in the “Three R’s.” 
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Plan of the Book Committee 


To the Members of ihe National Council 
of Primary Education: 

The Book Committee of the Council 
desires to know in what way it may be of 
service to the members. 

What do you wish in the way of sug- 
gestions for books for children, teachers, 
and parents? Please send requests to 
the chairman, Faye Henley, Orchard 
School, 610 West 42nd Street, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

The plan of the committee is,— 

1. To call attention to current maga- 
zine articles of particular value, also to 
new books for children, teachers, and 
parents. 

2. To report on good research that is 
being carried out in the line of children’s 
reading. 

3. To work towards the compilation 
of book lists. 

Librarians and teachers feel the great 
need of more and better reading material 
for beginning reading. There is also 
need of good factual reading material 
for second and third grades. It is the 
purpose of the committee, through small 
special groups in various sections of the 
country, to help meet these needs through 
the compilation of lists of such ma- 
terials. Any suggestions will gladly be 
received. 

We wish to call your attention to the 
next number of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Magazine which promises to report 
on Creative Work in Music. If this 
number is as excellent as the report on 
Creative Work in Art we may look 
forward to much that is inspiring. 

A most helpful book for beginning 
reading is that which is suggestive to 
teachers for the making of children’s 
own books. Such a book is The Farm 


Book by Miss Laura Zirbes, Investigator 
in Reading, The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, published by the Lin- 
coln School and sold by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. Price 
—$1.00. It is helpful because it is a 
book of children’s first hand experiences 
and shows possibilities of much indi- 
vidual book building by the children. 
The purpose and value of such material 
is best explained by quoting from ~ 
Miss Zirbes’ Suggestions to Teachers 
from the Teachers’ Edition used in 
experimentation with this material, now 
out of print. 

It is quite generally assumed that first-hand 
experience should form the basis for beginning 
reading; that sound attitudes toward reading 
are the result of meaningful activity. This 
material strives to combine psychological 
procedures with interesting activity and worth- 
while content. 

It strives to meet the child at his own level 
and to guide his learning activities by increasing 
the chances of satisfying experiences and 
reducing the possibility of discouragement and 
failure. 

Miss Frances Darby, of the Com- 
munity School, St. Louis, a member of 
the book committee, is working on a 
research problem in regard to Factual 
Reading Material and will explain her 
problem and give some results of her 
research as the material is available 
during the year. 

An account of the results of Children’s 
Summer Reading reports conducted by 
a children’s librarian will be given dur- 
ing the year. 

The personnel of the committee and 
further plans will be stated later. 


Faye HENLEY, 
Chairman of Book Committee. 


From the Foreign Field 


A Nursery School Demonstration in Honolulu, Hawaii 


FRANCES LAWRENCE, Superintendent of Kindergartens, Honolulu, Hawaii 


“A Nursery School”—You will never 
believe all the meaning and the various 
meanings -which can be put into that one 
phrase! “What next’—cried Tommy’s 
mother, “you’ll get them away from us be- 
fore they can walk!” But every kinder- 
gartner knows the arguments which can be 
offered against such a proposition, and they 
were al heard by us to the point of dis- 
couragement. One mother, however, who 
got me out of bed late one night telephoning 
for a reservation for her twenty-two months 
old child, compensated for much. She had 
just heard of the Nursery School, thought 
it a wonderful opportunity for her little 
Martha and feared she might be too late if 
she waited until morning. 

The whole idea of a demonstration Nurs- 
ery School started with Dr. Lorle Stecher 
Weeber, joint author with Dr. B. T. Baldwin 
of the Psychology of the Pre-school Child, 
who gave a course on this subject at the 
Territorial Normal Summer School in June 
and July. ‘“For,’’ said she, “we must give 
an opportunity to the members of the class 
to observe and demonstrate with two and 
three year old children in a controlled 
environment.” So, through the cooperation 
of the Free Kindergarten and Children’s 
Aid Association, such a laboratory came 
into being. 

Mrs. Gertrude Reynolds, director of the 
Kinau Kindergarten was selected to direct 
the Nursery School and four seniors of the 
Territorial Normal School, Kindergarten 
Curriculum, were secured as assistants and 
were given credit for this work as practice 
teaching. 

During the winter an enthusiastic group 
of College Club women had met for the 
study of the pre-school child, and it was this 
group which first responded to the sugges- 


tion of a nursery school by registering their 
two and three year old children. A group 
of mothers belonging to the Honolulu 
Kindergarten Training School Alumnae Asso- 
ciation was also eager to have their children 
attend. Personal interviews were held with 
mothers and children, and eighteen children 
were accepted for the four weeks play school 
of whom twelve continued to the end, the 
others leaving mostly because of illness and 
vacation trips. These children came from 
various groups and ancestry. The majority 
were Anglo-Saxon with one Hawaiian and 
five Japanese. Some came from homes of 
comfort and wealth, some from a mission 
institution, and some of the mothers were 
professional women. 

While the Nursery School was held for 
demonstration purposes, and the most in- 
terested group was of course the mothers, 
they were asked not to visit the school 
during the first days when the children were 
making their adjustment to the new situa- 
tion. Other visitors cooperated in being 
quiet and not attracting the children’s 
attention. 

The Kinau Kindergarten pavilion, situ- 
ated in a fine old tropical garden, was pre- 
pared for this demonstration with great 
care. A new coat of paint, rose colored 
curtains, and apple green doll’s furniture 
for the doll corner brightened the interior, 
while a globe of gold fish and a daily supply 
of hibiscus in many shades of pink gave the 
naturetouch. “A picture-book play room,” 
one admiring friend called it. 

There were big and little blocks, dolls of 
several sizes and description, apparatus 
of the simplest for physical activity in the 
yard, a large sandbox full of fresh white 
ocean sand with toys suitable for the 
smallest children. There was a bird tray, 
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a flower garden, large shade trees full of 
chirping, singing birds, abundant green 
gtass on which to run, roll, and sit. 

The first days were stormy ones, as we 
expected, but we were impressed by the 
extreme adaptability of these mere babies. 
The moment the basins appeared for wash- 
ing hands, and the bottles of milk were 
brought in, the weeping was over and peace 
Teigned. 
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had been sick most of her short life of one 
year and ten months, and hateful hospital 
experiences were not unknown to her. The 
second day we saw her washing the celluloid 
doll, affectionately called Jimmy, in real 
water with soap and sponge. Happily she 
sat on her chair, her feet still for once, her 
hands in the water soaping and washing 
the big pink doll. Her eyes shone, but what 
a wry face she did make when she licked the 


Better THAN THE Prace “WHERE ALL THE CHILDREN DINE AT FIVE” 


The children were weighed and measured 
upon entering. The majority were well up 
to weight and a little over. Only one child, 
Grace, was as much as seven per cent 
below normal. 

Little Martha, to the delight of her 
mother, was at home from the first. Handi- 
capped by heavy shoes which she was 
obliged to wear because of weak ankles, 
her incessant pitter-patter from one corner 
to another, from one child to another, was 
part of the first day’s impressions. Martha 


ivory soap off Jimmy’s head! She was very 
careful, however, not to spill a drop of water 
on the floor. Martha loved this, her first 
school experience, and her mother began 
telling us of the improvement she noticed 
in her little daughter before the first week 
was over. Every child in the group loved 
Martha and she began to talk, something 
she had not tried to do before. 

Little Andrew, also twenty-two months 
old, spent the first three days investigating, 
making friends, seeing what it was all about 
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anyway. But the fourth day saw him 
seated in the sandbox, the world forgotten, 
as he filled, sifted and strained the golden 
grains, singing so softly one could scarcely 
hear his paean of joy in life and play. 

March, three and one-half years old, had 
conquered her shyness when she threw her 
arms around the big black oilcloth rooster 
and gaily danced a few joyous steps around 
him. From then on she was perfectly at 
home. She was soon called the little 
“Marionette” because of her twinkling 
dancing feet, an embodiment of joy. It 
was March’s mother who asked if she could 
tell a story to a group of children at her 
daughter’s invitation. It was a simple 
story on the order of the Here and Now 
Stories, and a great success. 

“T want my mother to tell a story,”’ said 
Alice. So Alice’s mother told the next 
story. “My mother knows a good story,” 
said Ted, and so five mothers told stories 
to the group at the invitation of their proud 
children. 

Ted, three years old, who is handicapped 
by poor speech habits, made for the big 
blocks the first day he entered. He started 
to make a house for the rooster, who shared 
its popularity with Jimmy the doll only. 
Then along came David who wanted to help. 
Fast and furious fell the blocks under 
Dav d’s strong hand so that the house was 
lost under the avalanche and both boys 
found climbing over the pile of blocks a 
delightful and hazardous pastime for a few 
minutes, being quickly diverted by play on 
the apparatus outdoors. Two days later 
a splendid automobile, mostly seats and 
steering wheel was constructed by these 
two boys and the play that went on occupied 
them for almost an hour. Besides the auto, 
boats, trains, hobby horses, houses, and 
pianos were made by various children with 
much crude piling of the blocks. The forms 
were simple but suggestive enough for imag- 
inative play. A large drygoods box was 
brought into the room and a foundation 
built under it raising it off the floor. This 
made a need for steps which were made and 
remade in a great variety of ways by 
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different children. A short ladder made it 
possible to climb to the top of the box and so 
get a better perspective of the room. A 
regular procession of children walked up the 
steps, crawled into the house, played at 
housekeeping for a brief time, crawled out 
again and down the steps. The older ones 
followed this by climbing up the ladder to 
the roof. These activities seemed to give 
great satisfaction. 

Betty three and one-half years old, was 
a personification of the busy housewife 
from the moment she entered the room. 
Her serious brownie face with its large brown 
eyes took in everything and her busy mind 
wove it into a story. The dol comer 
attracted her and here she cleaned and 
cooked and minded her doll, later dressing 
up in a hat and wrap and taking it for a ride 
in the doll buggy. She swept every child 
who came near her into her play. 

“You are the father, Billy. Now sit 
down here and eat your breakfast.””? Won- 
dering, Billy sat at the table. ‘Here is your 
milk and now put a straw in the bottle, this 
way (demonstrating), but be careful not to 
get any on your moustache.” 

Again Betty was at the telephone. 
“Hello! Is mama there? (pause) Hello 
Mamma. (pause) I am having a party, 
can youcome? (pause) OhIamso sorry. 
(pause) Alright, tomorrow. Goodbye.” 
She telephoned to her sister, to her aunt, 
and several others, always with character- 
istic conversations, never losing the per- 
sonality. 

One day she moved into the large dry- 
goods box with a few pieces of doll’s furni- 
ture. It was a tight squeeze, but this 
did not prevent practical housekeeping 
play. It was this play which stimulated 
the making of dishes with plasticine and 
held a group of children for forty minutes. 
There was much rolling and patting result- 
ing in many plates and crude lumps to 
represent bowls and cups. 

The children began to arrive at eight- 
thirty. They changed their street clothes 
for rompers and took off shoes and stockings. 
Low hooks on the wall marked with in- 
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dividual picture symbols held the clothes, 
and the shoes were put underneath. All 
the children could do some of the tasks in 
this process but in this country of oriental 
servants most of them are accustomed to 
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and never cross them, especially the boys. 
For this reason, nursery schools in Honolulu 
would seem to be a most satisfactory solu- 
tion for the care of children whose mothers 
wish to be freed from this care for a part 


*“Axp I SHoutp Like so Mucu To PLay 
To HAvE To Go To BED By Day” 


having too much help, so did not take 
easily to this part of the program. 

Japanese servants to whom most children 
in Hawaii are entrusted as soon as their 
parents acquire a little affluence, are over 
indulgent to their charges. They humor 
them in every way, do everything for them 


of the day. This indifference to making 
any effort for themselves so noticeable at 
first was overcome by the end of the second 
week, however, and all were proud of their 
accomplishments. This occupation took 
much time, but the children were never 
hurried, although encouragement was neces- 
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sary to keep them at the tasks until accom- 
plished, as they were easily diverted. 
“See! I can button my waist all by myself!” 
surprised several mothers whose children 
could not help themselves much when they 
first came to school. 

As soon as each child was dressed he chose 
what material he wished to play with, with- 
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Grace who is seven per cent underweight 
was always the first to give the signal. It 
came as a sharp scream followed by a temper 
tantrum. Any cause sufficed, and it was 
as regular as clock work. Grace was the 
only child of the group whose benefit by this 
school experience was doubted, for she 
needed almost hospital care. The awaken- 


Tue Younc Monkeys Make THEIR Own CHANCE TO CLIMB 


out interference or suggestion unless it was 
needed. “Oh Betty, don’t take the tele- 
phone away from Martha, there is another 
one in the corner you may have,” and 
similar suggestions from the ever watchful 
teachers, averted many a scene. The 
_ materials and their presentation suggested 
most of the play. While this play was in 
the main individualistic, there were many 
surprising social reactions not usually 
expected from children so young. 

About half past nine or quarter to ten, 
the first fatigue symptoms began to appear. 


‘ 


ing of the mother to her child’s physical 
condition and educating her in the care of 
her child we felt, however, justified the 
experience. 

Toys and materials were all put away 
neatly, the teachers assisting and doing what 
it seemed unreasonable to expect the child 
to do. But every child had a share in the 
putting away and cleaning up process. 

Washing hands came next. As we had 
no fixtures for this purpose, an oilcloth 
covered table, washbasins and pitchers filled 
with water were provided and washing 
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hands became a daily rite performed with 
surprising skill by even little Martha and 
Andrew. As soon as this was over the 
setting of the tables occupied everyone. 
The older children put on the table cloths 
while the younger ones carried cups for the 
milk. Not an accident occurred. 

How little do mothers know about their 
children! ‘My child will not drink milk,” 
said Ted’s mother as she grudgingly handed 
over the money for the lunch of milk and 
graham crackers. Great was her surprise 
to hear that Ted not only drank his cup of 
milk, but asked for a second helping and 
disposed of that also, and this on the 
first day of school! 

The eating habits were what might be 
expected, but each day saw an improve- 
ment, no milk was spilt, and at the end of 
the four weeks fairly good habits were well 
established. 

Talking at the lunch table was confined 
to food habits and keeping the children 
at their food until it was finished. After 
being with kindergarten children we felt 
that these younger children were apt to take 
too long over the lunch because they did 
not attend to the business of eating, being 
so easily diverted. 

After the lunch and the clearing up which 
was quickly done there was a twenty minute 
test period. A little blue cotton flannel 
blanket with a rose colored pillow folded 
inside and marked with the picture symbol 
of its owner, formed the equipment. Each 
child identified his own with help if he could 
not do it alone, and after spreading his blan- 
ket and placing the pillow lay down to rest. 
Several could not relax and had to be 
taken out to rest in separate places so as not 
to disturb the others, during the first week, 
but by the end of the second week the rest 
periods really justified their name. Over 
half of the children were thumb suckers 
and William put his thumb in his mouth 
and pulled down the corner of his eye with 
the little finger. This boy was suffering 
badly from the lack of just what a good nurs- 
ery school could give to him. He was large 
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for his age, had poor motor control, was 
backward in manual dexterity, was over 
two years ahead of his age in intelligence, 
but as he had not enough to occupy him, 
got his satisfaction from opposing the 
adults in his environment. 

Grace would toss and tumble for a while 
during the rest period, and then fall into a 
heavy sleep although her mother assured us 
she never slept in the daytime. Some days 
she slept on until noon and others she awoke 
when the period was over but was cross and 
peevish the rest of the morning. Except 
for minor disturbances, by the third week 
one could almost hear a pin drop for a part 
of the time at least. Sometimes a soft 
lullaby was played on the piano, and then 
again there was absolute quiet. 

After the rest came a story, and after the 
first day the children looked forward to it. 
“Tell us a story about a dog,”’ or “Tell one 
about a little kitty;” and with the exception 
of little Martha to whom stories had never 
been told, all listened with apparent 
pleasure. 

Games followed the story. Ring-around- 
a-rosy was the first one played and found 
a quick response from the children. It was 
a riot of joy. Kindergarten children play 
it happily but not with the abandon of the 
three year olds. “Play it again,” they 
shouted, dancing up and down and clapping 
their hands. About three times brought it 
to aclimax. Roll the ball usually followed, 
as it is a quiet game. The children under- 
stood perfectly about taking part, waiting 
for turns, watching the ball to see where it 
would go next, showing much judgment 
and skill in rolling the ball to a child oppo- 
site. The game, musical chairs, was played 
in simplified form, using as many chairs 
as there were children, the game being to 
get a chair when the music stopped. It was, 
to the end, the favorite game. Rhythms 
were tried several times and the older 
children noticed the changes in the music 
after one or two trials. Marian and Billy 
each asked for music at different times, 
and responded to it with intense interest. 
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Each time others joined in and a charming 
little dance would soon have developed if 
time had permitted. 

At eleven the rompers were changed for 
street clothes, shoes and stockings were put 
on, and the mothers arriving were surprised 
to see how skilfully their children buttoned 
dificult buttons and what pride they took 
in this accomplishment. 

Dr. A., director of the maternity work 
done on the islands and consequently a 
baby expert, visited the nursery school at 
our invitation. Afterward she confessed 
that when she first heard of the nursery 
school she feared she could not approve of 
any effort to put children as young as two 
years in groups under instruction. ‘But,’ 
she added, “I changed my mind for three 
reasons. You left the children free to do 
as they chose, you gave them a lunch and 
a rest when fatigue symptoms appeared, 
and you did not over stimulate them.” 

The members of Dr. Weeber’s class were 
required to spend one hour a day in observa- 
tion of the demonstration. They made 
studies of the activities with the various 
materials such as blocks and drawing. 
They worked out a curriculum for a nursery 
school. They studied the interests and 
purposes of these children and compared 
them with those of the five year old children. 
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Selected tests from the Stutsman series 
developed at the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, were given to the children to whom 
they were applicable. In addition, the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests were 
given those who had enough English to 
make it possible to determine their intelli- 
gence quotients. The range of I.Q.’s was 
from 93 to 147. Two were normal, four 
superior, and four were from 140 to 147. 

The chronological ages ranged from one 
year and ten months to three years and eight 
months. 

The four weeks passed quickly and we 
felt as though we were just about getting 
our second wind when it was over. This 
brief experience demonstrated several things. 
(1) The value of the nursery school to all 
children. (2) The importance of giving 
mothers practical standards of child develop- 
ment. (3) The necessity of having children 
examined and tested at regular intervals by 
experts for the purpose of guiding their 
development. There are many other values 
which one may see for himself if he but 
visits a good nursery school. Such a visit 


convinces even the casual observer that a 
nursery school must be conducted by trained 
workers of broad vision and deep insight. 
Just anybody who “loves children’ will 
not do. 


International Kindergarten Union 


Headquarters 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Officers 


Presideni, Atice Tempe, Chicago, IIl. 

Firsi Vice-Presideni, GRACE L. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second Vice-Presideni, MARION B. BARBowrR, San Francisco, Cal. 
Recording Secretary, MARGARET C. Hotwes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cor. Secretary and Treasurer, BERTHA M. Barwis, Trenton, N. J. 


Alice Temple, president of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, was intro- 
duced to new subscribers in the last issue 
of the journal. CHmpHOoop EpwtcaTIon 
wishes to present the other officers of the 
association. 

Grace L. Brown, first vice-president, 
served last year as auditor. Miss Brewn 
when “at home,” is Director of Kinder- 
garten Training, Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio; this semester she 
is taking work at Columbia University. 

She holds a B.S. degree and Diploma in 
Kindergarten Supervision from Columbia 
University. Her earlier training was re- 
ceived in the Kindergarten Training School, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Her teaching experience includes service 
as a teacher in the Horace Mann School, 
New York City, instructor in department 
of kindergarten and first grade, Teachers 
College, Columbia University and for eight 
years she has been with the Cleveland 
School of Education. 

“Play” is the theme of two outstanding 
articles by Miss Brown: The Play Motive 
and Experimental Method in Kindergarten 
Occupations, Teachers College Record, Janu- 
ary, 1914. Constructive Play, The Home 
Kindergarten Manual, published by the 
University Society in 1921. 

Marian B. Barbour continues in the 
capacity of second vice-president. ‘‘Man 


cannot serve two masters,’’ is not applicable 
to officers of the I. K. U. When Miss 
Barbour is not serving the International 
Union she serves her other master, the 
State Teachers College, San Francisco, 
California, as Director of Kindergarten 
Teaching. 

Like the first vice-president, the second 
vice-president holds a B.S. degree and 
Diploma in Kindergarten Supervision from 
Columbia University. She is a graduate of 
the Los Angeles Normal Kindergarten 
Department. 

Her entire teaching service has been given 
to the schools of California with the excep- 
tion of a summer session at Columbia 
University. She has served as Instructor 
Kindergarten Education in the San Fran- 
cisco Normal and the Los Angeles State 
Teachers College, and as Director of Kinder- 
garten Training, San Francisco State Teach- 
ers College. 

Bertha M. Barwis, corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer, is Assistant to the Ele- 
mentary Director of the schools of Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Miss Barwis is a graduate of the Trenton 
Normal School and Columbia University. 
Her teaching experience has been in New 
Jersey exclusively as kindergarten, first, 
and second grade teacher, and as instructor 
in the Normal Department of the City 
Training School. 
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She contributes A Kindergarten Manual, 
one of a set of manuals for use as a course 
of study in the schools of New Jersey. 

The International Kindergarten Union 
claims Margaret C. Holmes as its recording 
secretary, the public schools of New York 
City claim her as Assistant Director Kinder- 
gartens. She supervises _ kindergarten 
classes, and has charge of the kindergarten 
extension classes. (Kindergarten extension 
classes are first grade classes taught by 
teachers holding kindergarten licenses and 
rotating from kindergarten to kindergarten 
extension. These teachers follow the 
Kindergarten Extension Syllabus.) The 
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College of the City of New York claims 
her as a Special Instructor. 

She received her bachelor’s degree from 
Adelphi College and her master’s from 
Columbia University. 

The greater part of her teaching service 
has been in the New York public schools. 
In 1924-25 she was Lecturer in Kinder- 
garten Problems at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Holmes was the first member of the 
Kindergarten Unit for France, and went to 
France as Mary Moore Orr’s personal 
representative in the Unit. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers to Meet in Oakland 


The annual meeting of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be held in Oakland, California, late enough in May 


to take advantage of the summer rates. 
Interesting side trips are an ad- 


as a feature of the convention. 
ditional attraction. 


A pageant is promised 


The National Congress has adopted the National Education 


Association’s— 


Seven-Fold Program of Home and School 


. Worthy Home Membership 
. Sound Health 
. Vocational Effectiveness 


. Ethical Character 
Wise Use of Leisure 
. Useful Citizenship 


TIN PWD 


The Mastery of Tools and Technics of Learning 


The Reading Table 


Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings’ 


Dr. Goodenough’s book Measurement of 
Intelligence by Drawings appears at a time 
when the attention of kindergartners and 
primary teachers has been centered anew 
on the study of children’s drawings. The 
Child Study Committee of the International 
Kindergarten Union has just published in 
book form the results of its survey. 

The Measurement of Intelligence by Draw- 
ings is a very abe attempt to standardize 
and give an objective value to the differences 
shown in children’s drawings. If the test 
results given by Dr. Goodenough are borne 
out when used by other observers, a very 
advantageous method of roughly separating 
and classifying the entering school child will 
have been found. This will be especially 
true in the case of children coming from 
foreign homes where our present group tests 
have not been successful. 


1 By Florence L. Goodenough. Edited by 
Lewis M. Terman. Measurement and Adjust- 
ment Series. World Book Company, New 
York City. 


The book is ich in suggestions for further 
study. It will be read w th interest by those 
working in art schools as well as those more 
closely interested in children’s behavior 
Art museums and schools have for some time. 
been interested in the early discovery of 
talent. Some have preserved over a period 
of time the beginning attempts of the 
children’s art classes. It will be interesting 
to judge some of this material by the 
standards set up by Dr. Goodenough. 

The directions for giving and methods of 
scoring the drawing test are very carefully 
given. The presentation of sample draw- 
ings together with their original scores 
should prove very helpful. They should 
enable one to produce results commensurate 
with those obtained by the author. 

While the bibliography is not complete 
it is very full and gives the more accessible 
material —BrertHa M. Lucky, Chief Exam- 
iner, Psychological Clinic, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Books Received 
Suggestions for Children’s Book W eek, November 7-13 


NEW BOOKS TO BE PUT ON THE CHILDREN’S 
READING TABLE 


The Captain of the Clothespins. By James 
Woodward Sherman. Little, Brown, and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

When the cook goes to the seashore the 
clothespins begin to chatter, the table 

stretches its legs, the ice box becomes a 


question box—all the kitchen things have 
a joyous time. Boys and girls from 6-10 
are invited to join the hilarious party 
vicariously. 


Stories of Animal Village. By Emma 
Carbutt Richey. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. Price 70 cents. 
Turkey Red, Johnny Coon, Piggy Fat 
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and Piggy Lean, and many other feathered 
and furred creatures are familiarly intro- 
duced in Jarge print and attractive colored 
illustrations. 


Better Health for Little Americans. By 
Edith Lawson, Rockford, Illinois. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
The primary child is usualy fed his health 

facts concealed in pleasing stories, like pills 
with a sugar coating. This book heralds a 
new procedure—health facts are dynami- 
cally presented as facts with no embroidery, 
yet so simply that the child can read them 
himself. The illustrations in black and 
white are striking. 


The Health Guard Brownies. By Nathalie 
Forbes Moulton. Little, Brown, and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Health Guard Brownies live with the 
Mother Goose people, and this is a fasc’nat- 
ing tale of their activities in teaching their 
famous friends how to keep well. Young 
readers as well as Mother Goose people 
learn the health lessons so attractively 
presented. 


Among the 


In the Century for August, Fred C. Kelly 
gives a brief account of a study of The 
Exceptional Child made by the Leland 
Stanford University. The facts should be 
known by al who are nterested in education 
for the fresh light they throw on this field. 
Also noteworthy is the degree of general 
interest in children which this article implies. 
That it should be presented by a journalist 
as news, and published in a general period- 
ical shows a widening interest in scientific 
child study. Moreover one is impressed 
with the fact stated that it reports ‘“‘an 
expensive hunt’’ with money devoted to it 
by one of the great research foundations, 
The Commonwealth Fund. 

One thousand “gifted children’? were 
located in the schools of California and of 
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The Adventures of Johny T. Bear. By 
Margaret J. McE‘roy. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York City. 

Johnny T. Bear grew tired of living in a 
Toy Shop with nothing but Mama Dolls and 
a Monkey for companions. His adventur- 
ous nature is shown at a glance by the draw- 
ings that march gayly through the book. 
These will prove to be “Tell it again!’ 
stories. 


The Hygienic Pig. By Janet Field Heath. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Price 70 cents. 

Stories told from the child’s viewpoint 
and in his language. Well illustrated. 

Second graders can read it for themselves. 


Captain Sandman. By Miriam Clark 
Potter. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York City. 


The story teller, the teacher, the librarian, 
and the parent are looking for this book. 
Children will thank Captain Sandman for 
his good just-before-going-to-sleep stories. 


Magazines 


these 643 were studied intensively, the facts 
of their “ancestry, homes, and general back- 
grounds” were recorded as well as their 
characteristics as individuals. Mr. Kelly 
does not tell us what standards determined 
these “gifted children” but does give a 
number of the conclusions reached by a 
study of the records. 

The heredity of the group is found to be 
good, many tracing ancestry back to famous 
people, with nearly one-fourth of the Amer- 
ican Hall of Fame related to members of it. 
This gives, however, no material for either 
side in the old controversy between the 
believers in heredity and those in environ- 
ment. Superior parents are necessarily a 
superior environment. 

Income is found to be indicated as a 
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factor—‘‘there seems to be evidence that 
excess of wealth is a deterrent to best de- 
velopment”’ though also, “a decent min- 
imum is usually essential.’”’? School people 
will be glad to know that only one in a 
hundred of these children dislike school, 
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unless he is at least somewhat interested 
in what he is doing.” These phrases, 
descriptive of the report, might be culled 
from any progressive school program. 

Is there in this study any indication as 
to how exceptional children may be de- 


contrary to the idea 


so diligently circu- 
lated by our humor- 
ists. The facts also 
show that the sickly 
inactive boy of the 
comic papers is not 


the true type of the | 
intelligent child for 


these “gifted child- 
ren are well nour- 
ished, above the ay- 
erage in height and 


weight, with broad | 


shoulders and _ hips, 


strong muscles, and |} 
developed | 


well 
lungs.” 


Birth control ad- |}! 
vocates will rejoice }| 


to learn that “all 


scientific studies of | 
such statistics indi- || 


cate that the tend- 
ency is for excep- 


tional children to 
appear in smaller 
families.’’ Pro- 


moters of the pro- 


gressive movement 
in education will find 
renewed inspiration 
for their efforts in 
the striking corre- 


Century 
THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


Children on all levels of mental 


ability must be recognized as unique 


individuals with unique needs. 


New Era 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
On the whole the education of the 
child under twelve years is very much 
in advance of anything we have in 
Europe. 


Pamphlets 
THE TEACHER MARKET 


Teachers spend $1,006,084,615 annu- 
ally buying everything from lead pen- 
cils to European tours. 


HOME HELPS 


A guide to mothers both as to what 
they should try to develop in their 
little children and also what they 
should expect the kindergarten to 
develop. 


| would seem 


| doubtful, for while 


i ever, 


| the findings does 


|| parent.” 


veloped? Can we 
leam how to pro- 
duce them? It 


very 


we may thus list the 
dominant traits of 
one thousand excep- 
tional children, there 


| is no possibility of 


proof that this list 


| defines an excep- 
| tional 


child. The 
old saying, “All my 
thumbs are fingers, 


| but all my fimgers 


are not thumbs,” 


| comes to mind. The 
| study tells us that 
| exceptional children 
| have certain char- 
| acteristics, but there 
| is no evidence that 


all children having 
these certain char- 
acteristics are ex- 
ceptional children. 
Dr. Terman, how- 
in reporting 


give a conclusion “of 
interest to every 
“Children 
of ordinary general 


spondence between the interests of these 
children and the activities of the modern 
progressive school. ‘Superiority in general 
information, . more enthusiasms 
than average children, interest 
stronger in literature and dramatics, 

. read over a considerably wider 
range than do others. . . . . In short, 
even an intelligent child can not well succeed 


intelligence often have special abilities 
that are overlooked because they are 
less conspicuous than when they appear 
in a gifted specialist. Children on all 
levels of mental ability must be recognized 
as unique individuals with unique needs.” 

The New Era, the English organ of the 
New Education Fellowship devotes its 
July issue to “ideas from the Progressive 
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Schools of the United States.” Americans 
may well feel gratified in the recognition of 
its educational efforts, and be proud that 
so goodly a list of educational leaders and 
outstanding pieces of work can be presented. 
They will also do well to read it for their 
own information. Mrs. Ensor in her 
editorial “sets down the chief impressions 
gained in the six crowded weeks spent in the 
United States.” “‘My first impression was 
of vastness—my second of the adaptability 
and dynamic energy of a people ever ready 
to scrap the old in order to build the new. 
These two impressions were constantly 
reinforced as I found them reflected in the 
educational world.” 

She gives a brief but comprehensive 
survey of the different forms of educational 
experiment with which she came in contact. 
Both gratification and inspiration for fresh 
effort may be gleaned from her conclusions. 
“Psychology and science are brought much 
more to the service of education than in 
Europe.” “Education is a science in the 
States and scientifically minded men are 
applying themselves to its problems with 
very substantial results.” “On the whole 
the education of the child under twelve 
years is very much in advance of anything 
we have in Europe, but on the other hand, 
an equal progress has not as yet been made 
in the high school.” “The primary grade 
children are very much more articulate than 
our European children, but in some schools, 
I felt that a great deal of their knowledge 
was superficial, that their treatment of a 
subject had not been so deep as it would 
have been in the best schools of Europe.” 
“There is far more cooperation between 
teachers—also a far greater cooperation 
with parents than in Europe.”’ “Teachers 
are much better paid—are able to keep up- 
to-date in their special subjects and in the 
newer methods.” The entire list of her 
conclusions might well be read by teachers— 
but more especially should we take to heart 
this comment. “More money is spent on 
education in the States; there are greater 
opportunities for everybody; there are 
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wonderful buildings with abundant equip- 
ment but, owing to the size of the schools 
and the large number of children to be 
dealt with, there is danger of over-organiza- 
tion with too much attention being paid to 
the material side of life.” “I missed a cer- 
tain atmosphere which comes perhaps from 
a deep realization of the spiritual values in 
education.” 

The journal contains also special articles 
on The Limcom School, the Oak Lane 
Country Day School, Winnetka, The Pro- 
gressive Education Association, John 
Dewey’s Influence on Education, and the 
Dalton Plan. Dr. Kilpatrick writing on 
Higher Professional Study in American 
Education gives a comprehensive study and 
appreciation of Teachers College of New 
York City. He illustrates his point of view 
by means of the story of the countryman, 
listening in amazement to a barker crying 
the praises of his show. “Finally, a gleam of 
intelligence broke, and approaching the 
barker he said, ‘Look here, I believe you are 
interested in this show.’ I am interested 
in this show, I must admit, but I shall try 
to keep my appraisal within bounds.” 
One will “point with pride or view with 
alarm” as one’s mind-set directs, the figures 
he gives, when he says that “‘one out of every 
seven of the trained teachers in our country 
bas studied with us and that more than 
one-fourth of all the city superintendents 
in the United States has had work in our 
classes.” Shall we conclude that it is due 
to this that while, “in this country, speaking 
nationally, the government has little influ- 
ence, the uniformity in educational thought 
and machinery throughout our forty-eight 
states shows the presence of an inner 
control, the proper control fora democracy”’? 

Pamphlets are, perhaps not in the 
province of a magazine reviewer, but two 
recently received seem to deserve a note of 
comment. The Teacher Market is issued 
by the Service Bureau of The State Teachers 
Associations Incorporated and brings us 
two special thoughts. First, what is this 
association? We find that there are thirty- 
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seven states whose teachers associations 
have official organs, and that these have 
united to offer a uniform service to adver- 
tisers, nationally. It is interesting to 
consider how much easier it seems to be to 
effect a business merger than an educational 
one. The other is the realization of the 
material presented, in this pamphlet. 
Drawn up as it is to appeal to advertisers, 
it should have an interest also to the teachers 
themselves. Its figures tells us that ‘‘three- 
quarters of a million teachers, in 263,000 
public schools, spend $1,006,084,615 annu- 
ally, buying everything from lead pencils to 
Europeans Tours.”’ The appeal that these 
figures make to a business man must be 
irresistible—they should also make teachers 
realize their potential power. Would that 
we could as simply, and as clearly speak on 
social and educational problems! 

The second pamphlet is Home Helps 
issued by the Kenyon press for Miss Jeanette 
C. McCoy. Kindergarteners frequently feel 
that their real efforts and results are not 
appreciated and parents often find it difficult 
to understand their exact aims and purposes. 
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This pamphlet offers a practical help to 
overcome these difficulties. Miss Alder 
of the Milwaukee Normal School in her fore- 
word presents it as ‘‘a pioneer hand book 
in the field of home and school cooperation 
for the development of useful and wholesome 
habits in young children.” 

It lists the habits (health, personal, social- 
moral, and so on) that the kindergarten aims 
to develop, and provides for checking them. 
Tried out in one school for a year, it is 
offered as a guide to mothers both as to 
what they should try to develop in their 
little children and also what they should 
expect the kindergarten to develop. It is 
distributed to them, and they are asked to 
check the habits, watch for them, and to 
use the lists as a basis for discussion with 
the kindergartener. It contains also some 
practical suggestions and a list of books. 
It should provide excellent material for a 
scientific study of kindergarten results and 
it is to be hoped that Miss McCoy will give 
us later on, some of the rich material which 
will surely result from its use.—ELLA RUTH 
Boyce. 


The new moon, 

Curled and light, 

Is a feather, 

A golden feather, 
Dropped by the eagle sun 
In his swift flight. 


—FRANCES HIGGINS, 
Washington, D. C. 


